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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Religious rights 

Unlike most of the British liberal 
left, Peter Manson does not start 
from the absurd premise that the 
full-body veil is “empowering” 
(‘French burqa ban has nothing 
to do with women’s rights’, July 
22). Religious practice is, for the 
comrades of the CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, defined in a 
secular way. That is, it is not the 
business of the public authority to 
define what people should believe, or 
how they should carry out the 
obligations of their faith. That is 
the principle of non-interference in 
individuals’ religious activities. 

This is a good starting point. 
Flowever, its limits are pretty 
great. Peter Manson goes seriously 
wrong on a number of counts. 

To begin with he states; “We 
demand that women have the right to 
wear the hijab, the burqa or the 
niqab.” But he goes on: “I would not 
for a moment wish to understate the 
dehumanising effect of imposing the 
burqa. It reinforces the notion that 
women may not assert themselves 
on an equal basis to men; that they 
should be regarded as a man’s 
possession, not even to be looked at 
by other males.” 

This confuses a number of issues. 
Is there a right to be ‘dehumanised’? 
There is no such thing as a ‘right’ 
to be regarded as a man’s possession. 
One may tolerate it, but one 
never gives it the status of a claim 
that has to be respected. 

In this context the ‘right’ not 
to wear the voile integral (the 
unambiguous French term referring 
to the ‘total’ extension of veiling) 
is meaningless. I have just as much 
a right not to support the BNP and 
not wear a swastika T-shirt. But do 
I have the right to demand that this 
clothing be accepted and protected? 
Who then has the obligation to make 
sure this right is a reality? The law? 
Or what? 

The assertion is confused; either 
it means that there should be a 
legally protected ability to wear 
certain types of religious clothing 

- however ‘dehumanised’ - and an 
instrument to enforce this claim 
against anyone opposing it, or this 
is one of those ‘rights’ that exist in 
very rarified ether? 

It is in the same vein that 
the idea that the “state 
should not decide what people wear” 
is advanced. True, in general this is 
a good basic principle. But this is 
another abstract claim which soon 
runs into obstacles. What, to start 
with, if it is the state’s institutions 
that are involved? Who then decides 
on what the state does? And what 
should this be? 

Peter Manson accepts that 
“certain jobs - the teaching of young 
children or the welcoming of guests 
at a hotel - cannot in general be 
carried out satisfactorily by people 
who completely cover their face.” 
I would say that any position in 
which a person has power over others 
should not be occupied by somebody 
loudly proclaiming that anyone who 
does not dress as they do is impure. 
In other words, public functions. 
If we have state - or wider public 

- institutions they need rules, and 
these should not tolerate anti-equality 
practices - like the burqa and niqab. 
Democracy rests on egalite. 

Next, the French context is that 
the republic is not just secular in a 
negative sense, but positively aspires 
to the values of equality, fraternity 
and liberty. This implies that 
activities against this are, in a deep 


sense, anti-republican. The burqa is 
one such practice. Racism is equally 
anti-republican. The Islamists offer 
a quasi-religious racism (drawing 
boundaries between the pure 
believers and the impure non¬ 
believers) in a noxious anti-republican 
cocktail. It is hardly unlikely that 
the far more serious problem of 
marginalisation of the poor in the 
banlieues can be fought without 
equally offering a strategy against 
their exclusion. This Sarkozy does 
not do, to say the least. 

The French left (from the Parti 
Communiste Franpais, Lutte 
Ouvriere and Parti de Cauche to 
the Nouveau Parti Anticapitaliste) 
therefore tends to concentrate on 
wider issues of social inequality 
and oppression (which affects much 
larger communities than Muslims, as 
recent rioting by Rom indicates). This 
is not a result of their Jacobin DNA, 
but a perfectly justified reaction to 
present-day French conditions. The 
republican tradition brings people 
back to equality and not to the brief, 
anti-clerical Age of Reason. 

Finally, says Peter Manson, 
socialists “strive to empower 
oppressed minorities, and oppressed 
women in particular. We do this to 
unite and strengthen the working 
class, to weaken the power of the 
state and the system of capital. And 
part of that fight involves breaking the 
grip of the mosque and the Muslim 
establishment over their flock.” 

But he offers no account of 
how exactly how this can be done. 
Some on the British left, like the 
ill-fated Respect coalition, have 
actively collaborated with the 
‘mosque’ - or rather far-right and 
rightwing fractions of Islamism. 
They have no authority to talk about 
Islamophobia - when they, and 
the Socialist Workers Party, have 
collaborated with such reactionary 
forces. These are quasi-state 
institutions in their own right - 
with close links with would-be 
(Muslim Brotherhood, Jamaat- 
e-Islami) or actual state powers 
(Iran) in other lands. Many ‘moderate’ 
Muslims receive generous funding 
from the theocratic dictatorship of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Peter Manson does not outline any 
immediate political conclusions from 
his analysis. Does he support the 
campaigns of groups like Amnesty 
International to defend the ‘right’ to 
the burqa? Or Liberty’s most recent 
efforts? The decision of Liberty to 
threaten to take to court Tory MP 
Philip Hollobone, who says he would 
refuse to meet women wearing the 
burqa in his surgery, confirms this 
paradox. Is the Weekly Worker in 
favour then of using the law to enforce 
the right to wear the full-body veil? 
It is noteworthy that neither of these 
organisations even raises the issue of 
whether veiling may be oppressive. 

Will Peter Manson back a 
campaign for secularism? In 
Britain religion has a privileged place 
in public authority (it is likely to 
grow with the ‘Big Society’). 
Multiculturalists have sought to 
extend this to all faiths, including 
Islam. The political influence of 
these institutions is growing, filling a 
vacuum in society left by the absence 
of mass working class movements 
and the fracturing of the left. 

The defence of the burqa is part 
of a general trend to assert special, 
privileged protection for religious 
claims. It is root and branch against 
any form of equality. The assertion of 
religious rights, of which the ‘right’ 
to wear the burqa is just one, should 
be opposed, not embraced. 

Despite a justified hostility to 
settling matters of religious faith 
by state decree, if we are engaged 
in politics we cannot avoid trying 


to influence what the state does. 
Fighting against Islamism, and 
political expressions of the moral 
codes that endorse the full-body veil, 
is only one aspect of this combat. But 
as a hard case it is an important test of 
secularist principle. 

Andrew Coates 

http;//tendancecoatesy. wordpress.com 

Against freedom 

Unfortunately your arguments 
concerning the vote in the French 
national assembly on the burqa 
was incorrect in identifying Daniel 
Carrigue as a member of the 
rightwing UMP. 

He resigned from the group in 
December 2008. His current role as 
president of the Croupe d’Amitie 
France-Irak and previously as vice- 
president of the study group for 
Palestine in the national assembly 
shows that he at least has some 
understanding of the Islamic world. 
However, he made clear in an 
interview that he was simply voting 
against the text of the law. He was, 
he said, “favourable - and I have put 
down several amendments to this 
effect - to a limited ban in certain 
situations, in certain places, where 
security demands the power to 
identify people”. 

Your denunciation of the PCF is 
also wide of the mark. You appear 
not to have read or listened to the 
arguments of Marie-George Buffet, 
national secretary of the PCF, whose 
consistent stand against such a law 
was made clear in her interview with 
TVS Monde - Je suis contre une loi 
sur la burqa (‘I am against a law on 
the burqa’, January 27). 

Her speech in the debate on 
the law on conspicuous religious 
symbols in 2006 was not that far 
removed from your own stance, once 
we consider the practicalities of such 
a ban and the dangerous implications 
for an increasingly divided society 
and growing repression by the state 
power; “Your law won’t work - it 
will increase sterile tensions without 
offering any progressive solutions.” 

The greatest omission in your 
analysis, however, was that it had 
an inadequate appreciation of the 
concept of la laicite (secularism), 
something that means more than 
simply the separation of the church 
and state. Even the PCF deputy who 
voted for the ban, Andre Gerin, 
argued: “Our mission is not to 
demonise Islam. Far from it. We have 
to respond to a fundamental question: 
how best to integrate this religion into 
the heart of the French republic?” 

For the left in France, then, the 
issue is more about how best to 
integrate Islam into French society 
than an expression of Islamophobia. 
La laicite is a struggle against the 
separatism and privilege of any 
religion and a recognition that the 
‘freedom’ of a few fanatical believers 
renders immense assistance to the 
far right in their demonisation of all 
Muslims. 

Robert Wilkinson 

Reading 

Here’s an idea 

Peter Manson states; “In actual fact 
the left’s ‘secularism’ is an impostor. 
Secularism demands not state bans, 
but state non-interference in the 
citizen’s religious or non-religious 
beliefs and practices. The state must 
not accord privileges to a particular 
religion (as in the UK with the 
Church of England) nor discriminate 
against others.” 

At some point the question of 
state interference simply, simply 
has to be posed. The long and the 
short, starting with the short; I would 
like to see the conversion of all 


buildings of organised religion into 
intercultural community centres. 
Worship and prayer services can still 
be conducted in these buildings, but 
the scheduling of events should be 
done on a secular basis. 

The long: total freedom of 
religious propaganda isn’t a good 
thing, since the most extreme of 
this would tolerate death cults 
or money-scamming cults like 
Scientology (rightfully monitored 
by Germany’s security services, 
mind you). We shouldn’t be 
against “religious worship and 
anti-religious propaganda”, to quote 
Soviet constitutional documents, 
but the public display of religious 
symbols needs to be curtailed, 
whether they come in the form of 
saintly statues or burqas. 

So, in between liberal secularism 
and the politically immature Society 
of the Godless of 1925-47 (with its 
public destruction of churches in the 
early 30s), I pose the conversion of 
all buildings of organised religion, 
from the Vatican and Mecca’s Masjid 
al-Haram to more local temples, 
into intercultural community 
centres. Various religious groups 
scheduling their worship and/or 
prayer services would be forced 
to engage one another culturally - 
hence the interculturalism and not 
multiculturalism - thereby promoting 
real religious diversity. Articles of 
worship and/or prayer could be kept 
in various storage rooms within the 
community centres, to be brought 
out during appropriate services. 

Hopefully this potentially 
programmatic demand would make a 
huge dent in the megachurch business 
phenomenon, itself a display of 
unequal access to mass media. 
Jacob Richter 
email 

White rights 

Peter Manson’s piece on secularism 
- essentially a defence of the wearing 
of the burqa and niqab - didn’t go far 
enough to my mind. It comes over as 
highly weighted in defence of these 
two symbols of male chauvinism and 
female repression. 

Let’s be right - they have nothing 
whatever to do with religion. They 
have nothing whatever to do with 
Islam as such, and any Islamic 
scholar will tell you as much. This 
is a dress code imposed from the 
start on women, and in so far as some 
women today may ‘choose’ to wear 
it, it is a choice which is of the same 
nature of battered wives who stay 
with their husbands, or slaves who 
side with their masters. 

Still, being libertarians, we can 
only demand the right of people 
to wear what they wish, even if 
that means causing offence - and 
deliberately causing offence, as these 
garments often do and are intended 
to do. They are a statement of non¬ 
integration, a statement of separation. 
Nobody who wears them is ignorant 
of the hostility they create, but we 
defend their right to be offensive. 

But let’s go beyond that. Do the 
English Defence League have the 
same ‘right’ to wear St George’s 
masks on demos, or folk to dress up 
in fancy dress Gestapo uniforms, or 
far-right idiots to march under the 
hood of the KKK? It would follow 
from defence of the niqab they must 
and we must defend their right to 
do so. What if I choose to wear 
the niqab, as a white, non-Muslim 
bloke? The truth is, in all three of 
these last cases I would be arrested 
for causing public offence, for 
conduct likely to cause a breach of 
the peace, for racial hatred, etc. 

Some bits of cloth, like those 
who wear them, are more equal 
and more protected than others, and 


that’s what makes the left look like 
such screaming hypocrites in the 
eyes of many working class folk 
when we don’t point up the double 
standards. It follows a decade of 
Islamic codes imposed on majority 
non-Muslim communities, non- 
observance of religious and cultural 
holidays which don’t happen to 
include Muslims, the removal of 
food off the menu at schools which 
isn’t halal, and forcing the majority 
population to conform to rules and 
codes acceptable to Muslims. 

Those are facts, comrades. We 
choose to shut up about it, not 
mention and even support it, because 
we are scared shitless of being 
labelled ‘racialist’. The conclusion 
which many working people draw 
is that the left isn’t interested in 
equality, isn’t interested in defending 
common justice and fair play for 
everyone: just minorities. I know I’ll 
be howled down for this, in this paper 
at least, but I know and you know. 
I’d be supported on any street in the 
country, in any bar, in any workplace, 
and I’d be right. 

Until we start telling the whole 
truth, and seeing fairness and fair 
play as extending to white workers 
too, we will have no dialogue with 
anyone but ourselves. 

The right to cause offence. The 
right for free speech. The right for 
an open debate. 

Bill Cookson 
Berwick upon Tweed 

Big Co-op 

I can’t express how much I agree 
with, and welcome, James Turley’s 
article (‘Old cuts, new packaging’, 
July 22). 

The reality is that Cameron’s Big 
Society is a big con. But the danger 
has been - and remains, as far as 
some in the Labour Party and other 
parts of the left are concerned - that 
the response would be to agree with 
Thatcher that “There is no such thing 
as society”, to suggest that if the 
capitalist state doesn’t do these things, 
then they cannot happen. Of course, in 
the first instance, some things like the 
NHS cannot be provided other than 
by the state, now that it has taken on 
that role - though there are cooperative 
pharmacies, some cooperative GP 
facilities and even a hospital that has 
been handed over to its workers on the 
John Lewis model. 

In the first instance, the task must 
be to oppose privatisation and cuts, 
whilst demanding greater democratic 
control - by the workers in the 
particular service and the workers 
who are recipients of that service. 
But, as James says, we should be able 
to offer workers a better vision than 
that, and even within these immediate 
struggles we have to point out exactly 
why it is that such struggles have to 
be fought and refought every so many 
years - that is, so long as they remain 
in the ownership of the capitalist 
state, we never can have effective 
democratic control over them, any 
more than we can have control over 
any other capitalist property. 

But, at a different level we can 
go beyond that, and we should use 
the space Cameron has opened up 
on this - just as we should use the 
space opened up for a discussion 
about bourgeois democracy to push 
that debate beyond the bounds 
the Liberal-Tories want to set - to 
propose practical alternatives to 
either ownership and control by the 
capitalist state or privatisation or the 
Big Society nonsense. 

Cameron wants to shuffle off 
existing state provision to a rag-tag 
of voluntary organisations. Far from 
being some kind of “small state” 
proposal, it is, as James suggests, 
the very opposite. This will be 
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a completely top-down process. 
It is the capitalist state which 
will determine which ‘voluntary’ 
organisation qualifies, it will be that 
state which determines how much 
those organisations will be allowed 
to spend. As James says, to carry out 
that function will require yet another 
tier of state bureaucracy. 

It will not be local communities 
who will determine who should 
provide these services, nor what level 
of quality, or level of expenditure they 
want to make. It will not be local 
communities that commission the 
services, or which collect the funds to 
pay for them. That will remain firmly 
in the hands of the capitalist state. In 
fact, it will be a bit like Tesco, which 
determines what products it will put 
on its shelves, and uses its massive 
position to dictate to its suppliers what 
prices it will pay for them. And, just as 
that process allows Tesco to transfer 
surplus value from the firms producing 
those products to its own account, so 
the state will continue to expand, will 
continue to demand more and more 
tax from workers and the middle 
classes, but will have the ability to 
then restrict how much it pays out to 
these service providers, diverting the 
rest to its own desired activities. 

I’m reminded of the situation at 
the beginning of the last century 
described by Kautsky. He wrote; 
“As regards the attitude of the party 
towards cooperative societies, the 
practical advantages ... are so great 
that the opposition which they 
have met in the ranks of the social 
democrats is not at first sight to be 
understood. This, however, explains 
itself, when one remembers that the 
private cooperative societies were 
recommended to the working class 
by the liberals to tempt them from the 
founding of an independent political 
party, and from the acceptance of 
socialist ideas.” But, he says, the 
liberals did not get what they wanted. 

We cannot define our politics 
by simply opposing the Tories, 
but only by developing our own 
agenda. At a local level we already 
have organisations such as tenants 
and residents associations, we have 
credit unions, we have former council 
housing estates that have been taken 
over by workers and transformed into 
cooperative housing. As opposed to 
the £80 million the Tories talk of 
in the Big Society bank, the Co-op 
Bank, following the merger with 
Britannia, has £75 billion in assets, 
whereas workers’ pension funds now 
amount to over £800 billion. 

A movement from the ground up 
by workers within their communities 
could, given the support of activists 
within the co-op movement, with 
the support of the trade unions and 
Labour Party, put forward credible 
alternatives for real workers’ 
ownership and control of many 
functions decentralised to local 
communities, and backed by the 
significant financial resources that 
already exist, as set out above. 
Of course, that would involve a 
simultaneous struggle to ensure 
that the resources of the co-op were 
under the kind of democratic control 
that would make them available for 
the kind of development suggested, 
and even more a struggle to demand 
that the money in workers’ pension 
funds be taken out of the hands of 
the finance houses and placed under 
the democratic control of workers 
through the trade unions, and invested 
through the Co-op Bank. 

As James says, we know, and 
certainly workers know, that 
provision by the capitalist state is 
bureaucratic and inefficient. What is 
more, the workers in the public sector 
know what Kautsky also spelled out: 
“If the modern state nationalises 
certain industries, it does not do so for 
the purpose of restricting capitalist 
exploitation, but for the purpose of 
protecting the capitalist system and 


establishing it upon a firmer basis, 
or for the purpose of itself taking a 
hand in the exploitation of labour, 
increasing its own revenues, and 
thereby reducing the contributions 
for its own support which it would 
otherwise have to impose upon 
the capitalist class. As an exploiter 
of labour, the state is superior to 
any private capitalist. Besides the 
economic power of the capitalists, 
it can also bring to bear upon the 
exploited classes the political power 
which it already wields.” 

As such it can act to demoralise 
its workers even more than a private 
capitalist. If we really want to 
mobilise those workers, and those 
who depend on the services they 
provide, we have to offer more than 
just a simple defence of the status 
quo. Unfortunately, the trade union 
bureaucracy has a vested interest in 
doing precisely that. Its continued 
existence depends on being able 
to continue to act as a middle 
man between capital and labour. 
It’s no wonder the trade union 
dialogue has been framed purely 
around the question of protection 
of jobs, or maintenance of existing 
pay and conditions; ie, purely in 
economistic terms, rather than in 
the wider political terms of the 
common interests of producers and 
consumers of these services, and the 
wider class issues surrounding the 
issue of breaking the capital-labour 
relationship by taking ownership of 
these services out of the hands of 
the state. 

Marxists have an important 
function here in ensuring that a wider 
political dialogue is established, 
which raises these questions of 
ownership, and in doing so offers 
workers a vision of a new type 
of society, but which at the same 
time provides them with a practical 
solution to their immediate needs. 
Arthur Bough 
email 

Nazi EDL 

Today, in fairly tranquil Exmouth, I 
encountered a member of the English 
Defence League. He was harassing a 
young woman who was on the same 
train home as me. He was ranting about 
paedophiles and “Polacks” at her. He 
got on his mobile and started talking 
to someone. He continued his ranting 
about how “the EDL will sort it ouf’. 


O ur Summer Offensive - the an¬ 
nual fundraising drive of the 
party - continues to move along 
at a very decent pace. This week 
we reached another milestone with 
the passing of the halfway mark 
on the way towards our target of 
£25k, to be raised by August 14, 
the last day of our school. Com¬ 
munist University. 

In hand, we now have a very 
sturdy £12,987 - this week saw 
£1,254 of new money land in the 
party’s coffers. Special thanks to 
the comrades who organised the 
SO’s postal mail-out from the party 
office - it has already started to reap 
results, in particular in the form 
of comrade CD’s generous £120 
sent in to sponsor a non-waged 
comrade at Communist University. 
Also this week, special mention 
to comrade CG for his £60, £100 
from WD, £176 from PM, a £200 
solidarity rate for CU from MM 
(CU solidarity rate), PB’s £60, a 
solid £50 from JT and £100 towards 
his SO target from DI. 

Arespectable £50 was also raised 
on the party stall at the 1234 festival 


Apparently, “the Polacks” had 
made him late leaving work. He said 
he could hear the gas coming for “the 
Polacks” and made hissing noises. 
Polish people are not renowned for 
being jihadists. This guy is obviously 
a racist and has Nazi beliefs. The EDL 
are attracting, maybe even forming, 
neo-Nazis. As such, there should be 
a no-platform position against them. 

I work with a lot of foreign workers 
in my job, most of them from eastern 
Europe and former bits of the USSR. 
Where the chains are forged is where 
we need to break them. And that 
means the workplace. There are bat¬ 
tles ahead with the EDL. They should 
be opposed both on the streets and the 
workplace. The workplace is easier, in 
my opinion, because all the foreign 
workers I work with are good, solid 
working class people, who happen to 
have ended up in a different country 
to their own. 

I suppose street protests give EDL 
supporters strength because they see 
others like them, and feel some sort of 
cohesiveness or solidarity when they 
get together. These demonstrations 
must be opposed by as many people 
as possible. We need to stop all this 
sectarian stuff about Unite Against 
Fascism saying this or that. We are the 
left, and we need to protect ourselves 
and ideas. 

We need to respect differences 
between organisations, but unite 
against the common enemy. If we 
don’t, we’ll endup looking like navel- 
gazing fools trying to outdo each 
other. I think the CPGB is guilty of 
that, as is the SWP and others. 

Chris King 
email 

Double-think 

More than once I have read articles in 
the Weekly Worker that use the word 
‘schizophrenic’ to describe persons 
holding contradictory views. This 
error is not confined to your writers: 
it is appearing more frequently in the 
wider media. Holding contradictory 
views is not part of the criteria doctors 
use to diagnose schizophrenia. 

While people with the illness 
can construct bizarre delusions, 
they usually have a consistent, wow- 
contradictory internal logic. The most 
apt description would be ‘exercising 
double-think’. 

Jason Taverner 
email 


in London’s Shoreditch Park. Not 
exactly our natural audience, but 
comrades report a decent enough 
response from most festival-goers 
- even if we did a rather better trade 
in Che Guevara badges than copies 
of the party’s Draft programme 
(although I’m told a fair number 
of Weekly Workers were also sold). 
So a fiin day out was had by all, 
with a few sunburned limbs and a 
trip down memory lane courtesy of 
a set from the wondrous Vic Godard 
and Subway Sect. Great stuff. 

Comrades, we need a really good 
week for the campaign over the 
coming seven days - Communist 
University and the end of this year’s 
campaign looms. I know that extra 
cash will come in during CU itself, 
but I would rather have an extra few 
thousand in the bank before then! • 
Howard Roak 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

Halfway mark 



Communist Forums 


London: To be announced. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales; Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk or 
check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

‘Introduction to anthropology’ series, Tuesdays 6pm-9pm, St Martin’s 
Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NWl (Camden tube). 
Begins September 21. www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Stuff your cuts 

Sunday October 3, 12 noon: Demonstration, outside Tory Party 
conference, central Birmingham. Protest against being made to pay to 
pay for a crisis we did not cause. 

Organised by Right to Work: 07986 085162. 

Irish republican solidarity 

Saturday August 7, 2pm: Picket, ministry of justice, 102 Petty 
France, Westminster, London W1 (nearest tube; St James’s Park). To 
support republican prisoners and expose the brutality of their treatment. 
Saturday August 14, 4pm: Meeting, the Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix 
Road, Camden, London NWl (nearest tube Euston). To discuss the 
way forward for the Irish Republican Prisoners Support Group. 
Organised by the IRPSG; 07951 156588. 

Stuff your cuts 

Sunday October 3, 12 noon: Demonstration, outside Tory Party 
conference, central Birmingham. Protest against being made to pay to 
pay for a crisis we did not cause. 

Organised by Right to Work: 07986 085162. 

No cuts 

Saturday July 31, 1pm: Rally, market place, Wigan (junction 
Wallgate and Market Street, opposite Moon Under Water pub). Uniting 
local community activists, political organisations, trade unionists, MPs 
and councillors against the cuts. Open microphone policy. 

Mouday August 9, 7.30pm: Meeting, Boulevard Pub, 17 Wallgate, 
Wigan. 

Organised by People Against Cuts: 07724 139278. 

Cuba report 

Tuesday August 3, 7pm: Film showing, Cuba: defending socialism - 
resisting imperialism. Side Cinema, 5-9 Side, Newcastle upon Tyne 
(near Quayside). Report from 2009 Solidarity Brigade. Entry £3. 
Organised by Rock Around the Blockade: 07793 047120. 

The alternative 

Counterfire meetings on the economic crisis. 

Londou: Thursday August 5, 6.30pm, Fiesta Bar, 30 Acre Lane, 
Brixton. Speakers: Neil Faulkner, Claire Solomon. 

Nottingham: Friday August 6, 6.30pm, Lee Rosy’s Tee Bar, Broad 
Street. Speaker: Alex Snowdon. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: Wednesday August 11, 7pm, Salsa Cafe, 
Westgate Road. Speaker: Ady Cousins. 

Milton Keynes; Sunday August 15, 7.30pm, Forrester’s Arms, 
Newport Road, New Bradwell. 

Organised by Coimterfire: 07872 481769. 

Seize the day 

Saturday August 7, 8pm: Music, Avenue Street, Andrews Church, 
Southampton. With radical band Seize the Day and local support act. 
Tickets £7 and £4. Organised by Southampton Palestine Solidarity 
Campaign: info@palestine.org.uk. 

End indefinite detention 

Tuesday August 10, 7pm: Meeting and panel discussion. Centre for 
Contemporary Arts, 350 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by London Detainee Support Group: campaign@ldsg.org.uk 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns 

Saturday September 4, 10.30am to 3;30pm: Conference, followed by 
annual general meeting. Hinde Street Methodist Church, 19 Thayer 
Street, London Wl. 

Developing strategies for challenging immigration policies through 
campaigning; organising to protect workers from deportation. 
Organised by NCADC; www.ncadc.org.uk. 

Convention of the Left 

Friday September 24, Saturday September 25; Conference - ‘Building 
unity in the age of austerity’. Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester ML 

Friday, 6pm to 9pm: international struggles against the cuts agenda. 
Saturday, 10am to 5pm: building alliances against the cuts. 

Speakers include Gregor Gall {Morning Star writer), John McDonnell 
MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). Saturday lunch available; evening social. 
Organised by Convention of the Left; www.conventionoftheleft.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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THE LEFT _ 

Localist separatism can only 
produce crazy confusion 

Mike Macnair reports on the latest attempt to ereate a national grouping to the left of Labour 



O n Saturday July 24 I attended 
as CGPB delegate a meeting 
in Rugby organised by Pete 
McLaren of the micro-Socialist Al¬ 
liance and Nick Long of Lewisham 
People Before Profit. The aim of the 
meeting was to set up a ‘national 
network of progressive, community 
and socialist political parties’. For 
reasons of travel time, the meeting 
was limited to three hours, between 
1 and 4pm. 

The meeting was attended by 
delegates from 14 groups. Five were 
small national organisations, the 
Alliance for Green Socialism, CPGB, 
Convention of the Left, Socialist 
Alliance and Socialist Resistance. One 
factional grouping within a larger party 
was represented. Green Left. Eight 
local groups sent delegates; Coventry 
and Warwickshire Socialist Alliance; 
Epping Forest Green and Democratic 
Left; Kidderminster Independent 
Community and Health Concern; 
Lewisham People Before Profit; 
Rugby Red-Green Alliance; Tyne 
and Wear Left Unity; Wellingborough 
Independent Socialists; and Wigan 
Community Action. 

A number of observers brought 
the total number present up to 33. 
Perhaps notably, Nick Wrack and 
Will McMahon (formerly at least of 
the pro-Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition wing of Respect) were there 
“not representing anything” (their 
own words) and as literal observers, 
since they did not participate in the 
discussion. 

Apologies were received from 
(among national groups) the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty (polite, but the 
meeting was obviously in the AWL 
view not important enough for it 
to find a delegate), the Morenista 
International Socialist League 
(similar), and Workers Power (a pro¬ 
forma communication suggesting the 
meeting should adopt WP’s action 
programme). Local groups which sent 
apologies were Walsall Democratic 
Labour Party; the United Socialist 
Party (in effect a local Merseyside 
group); Bermondsey Socialist 
Society; Brighton Tusc; and Bracknell 
Socialists. 

The first half of the meeting was 
taken up with reports from all the 
groups which had sent delegates, of 
their groups’ nature, background and 
political activity. The predominant 
character of the groups present was 
local ‘left unity’ projects involving 
‘independents’ and some freelancing 
members of other national groups. 
They were involved in basic 
socialist propaganda, campaigns 
on local issues, and had had some 
engagement in electoral campaigning. 
In keeping with the localist spirit 
of the meeting, Mike Tucker from 
Socialist Resistance discussed its 
work in Birmingham, Mike Davies 
reported on AGS activity in Leeds, 
and Dave Landau of the micro- 
SA told us about Steve Freeman’s 
electoral campaign in Bermondsey 
and anti-BNP campaigning in outer 
east London, leaving only myself and 
John Nicholson of the Convention of 
the Left outlining national political 
projects. 

Kidderminster Independent 
Community and Health Concern 
stood out like a sore thumb among 
the other groups; its report described 
its project as a “centrist” one, meaning 


by this not the standard far-left usage, 
but as in ‘centre-left’ or ‘centre-right’ 
in mainstream politics. Though 
originating in a campaign against a 
hospital closure, the group is now 
plainly a pure-localist ‘independent’ 
group of the sort commonly found on 
rural local authorities, given slightly 
more coherence by the fact that 
between 1997 and this year it had an 
MP, Dr Richard Taylor. 

Discussion 

After a half-hour break for 
‘networking’ and people to get 
drinks and food, the remainder of the 
meeting was a cramped discussion of 
the proposal to set up a network, what, 
if any, name this should have, and 
arrangements for a future meeting. 

Alan Thornett of Socialist 
Resistance offered cogent arguments 
that even launching a ‘network’ was, 
in practice, launching yet another 
national unity project, which was 
clearly premature on the basis of the 


forces represented at the meeting. 
Paul Crofts from Wellingborough 
Independent Socialists pointed out 
that before setting anything up it was 
desirable to have some idea what it was 
for. Mike Davies of the AGS argued 
that there was not, as of this meeting, 
any basis for adopting any name; 
the first task was to sort out “where 
we’re going”. These arguments were, 
however, effectively ‘not heard’ by 
most participants. 

The predominant issues discussed 
were two. The first was fear, expressed 
strongly from Wigan and from Tyne 
and Wear, but given wider support, of 
setting up any national organisation 
which could potentially tell people in 
the localities what to do; therefore they 
were against electing a committee or 
officers. This fed into the suggestion 
that there should be simply meetings 
rotating from locality to locality - 
Tyne and Wear offered to host the 
next one. It was pointed out that this 
would involve travel difficulties for 


many. John Nicholson offered to 
give the project a room and an hour 
or two at the next Convention of the 
Left event in September; Mike Davies 
commented that this would be the 
“kiss of death” and received murmurs 
of support. Wigan then volunteered 
Leeds for the next meeting. No 
decision was taken on this, or on 
whether we should elect officers or 
a committee, and so comrades Long 
and McLaren volunteered to continue 
coordinating till the next meeting. 

The second question (discussed 
in parallel) was the issue of name. 
The Kidderminster group objected to 
the inclusion of the word ‘socialist’ 
as tending to narrow the project and 
suggested ‘National Network of 
Independent Community Parties’. 
Several people said this was too 
long. Wigan suggested ‘progressive’ 
as capturing the common elements 
of all those present. Nick Long said 
that the point of the project was to 
hold the line and coordinate people 


who have started to organise against 
Labour from the left. ‘Progressive’ in 
this context was the common ground 
of the mainstream parties, though 
‘community’ might work. Susan from 
Lewisham suggested the meeting 
should launch a national network 
of anti-cuts campaigns, but this was 
generally rejected. 

By now, the 4pm deadline was 
rapidly approaching. Dave Landau 
said that it would be depressing 
to go away without anything at all 
decided, and suggested the adoption 
as an interim name of ‘People Before 
Profit Network’. Nick Long, from 
the chair, said that there was clearly 
no consensus to actually create 
a network, but we could adopt a 
provisional name and agree to meet 
again in the autumn. After some 
more toing and froing ‘People Before 
Profit Network’ was put to the vote 
and adopted by a large majority, with 
three against (Kidderminster, AGS, 
Socialist Resistance) and three or four 
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abstaining (CPGB included). 

If this sounds like the report of a 
pretty unproductive meeting, that is 
because in my opinion that is what 
it was. The reports from the local 
groups were interesting indications 
of the positive work that people can 
achieve on the ground through united 
action. But the political framework of 
localism, of‘network’ or ‘movement’, 
and the idea of decision-making 
through ‘consensus’ actually paralyses 
decision-making - the meeting could 
have provided a classic example 
for Jo Freeman’s The tyranny of 
structurelessness, right down to the 
fact that the absence of elections 
means continued control by the 
initiators of the project as ‘volunteers’. 

One of the Wellingborough 
comrades made the point at a late stage 
of the discussion that the creation or 
non-creation of a network would 
make no difference to what the local 
groups were doing on the ground. 
This is perfectly true. But something 
will make a difference to what the 
local groups are doing on the ground. 
The unseen elephant in the room is 
the probable responses of Labour 
Party members and trade unionists 
to the Con-Dem government’s cuts, 
privatisation and anti-local democracy 
(‘Big Society’) offensives. 

Tasks 

What the local groups have been 
doing is useful to the extent that it is 
a part of the underlying basic tasks 
which are posed to the working class 
by its needs under capitalist rule and 
therefore form objective tasks of the 
workers’ movement. These tasks 
can be summarised very roughly as 
follows; 

• The organisation of trade unions and 
the ongoing guerrilla struggle with the 
employers over wages and conditions. 

• The organisation of cooperatives 
both on the producer and consumer 
side, and mutual savings associations, 
as partial alternatives to dependence 
on the employers and on the capitalist 
mercantile and financial industries. 

• The organisation of local groups 
(tenants’ associations, etc) to defend 
working class interests in relation 
to exploitation through rent and in 
relation to distributive issues in local 
government. 

• The creation of forms of working 
class self-education, posed by the 
failure of capitalism to provide 
education to the working class at all 
(in the past), at low standards and 
under state control (in the present) or 
in religious forms (in the future), and 
workers’ positive need for education 
in the history of our movement and 
the skills of trade unionism, political 
action and so on. 

• The independent political 
representation of the working class 
in elections, on the basis of self- 
determination of party policy by the 
members, to escape dependence on 
the competing groups of‘professional 
politicians’ who are actually paid 
agents of the capitalists. 

• The organisation of workers’ 
independent press and media, to 
escape dependence on mass media 


which are either directly controlled 
by capitalist advertisers or (like the 
BBC) controlled by the state. 

• The organisation of a political 
party which stands for the idea that 
the working class should take over 
the running of society, as opposed 
to loyalty to the existing state, and 
therefore provides the basis for 
working class solidarity across 
unions, industries, localities and 
countries, and which can carry on 
agitation against the legitimacy of 
the capitalist governments, judiciary, 
police, armed forces and so on and the 
illusion of a ‘national interest’ shared 
by the opposing classes. 

Historically, a large number of these 
tasks were performed (imperfectly) 
by the trade unions, the Labour Party 
and connected organisations - though 
these organisations were loyal to the 
capitalist constitution and therefore 
provided only very limited political 
independence of the working class. 

The last task was performed (also 
very imperfectly) by the ‘official’ 
Communist Party. This also had an 
important role in practice in workers’ 
education and workers’ media. The 
sectarian divisions of the groups to 
the left of the CPGB prevented them 

- as they prevent the modem left as a 
whole - from playing more than a very 
marginal role in workers’ education 
and workers’ media; their members 
play a limited but significant role in 
trade unionism, but not the groups as 
such. 

The liquidation of the ‘official’ 
Communist Party and the creation of 
New Labour by an alliance between 
pure political careerists (like Blair) 
and elements of the Eurocommunists 
and their fellow-travellers meant 
that almost all these tasks were 
undermined. A regime was created in 
Labour and the trade unions which 
used Stalinist organisational methods 
to prevent any dissent unacceptable 
to the capitalist media. This meant 
that organising at the base was 
positively discouraged. The sudden 
rise of Labour Party membership in 
the 1990s was a purely advertising- 
based consumer phenomenon. New 
Labour’s entry into government 
accentuated these phenomena. 

Nonetheless, these changes did 
not amount to a metamorphosis of 
the Labour Party into the old Liberal 
Party or modem US Democratic Party 

- a simple capitalist party based on 
the petty bourgeoisie. The Labour 
Party remained and remains a mass 
party of political representation of 
the working class - although the New 
Labour regime has made it even less 
independent of the capitalist class. 
This character was reflected in the 
results of the 2010 general election. 

Under these conditions the 
task facing the remaining left is to 
recreate a communist party on a 
higher basis; that is, one which is 
more democratic, more committed to 
the general solidarity of the working 
class, than the old ‘official’ CPGB, 
and without the British nationalism 
and constitutional loyalism of the old 
British road to socialism programme. 
Such a party, starting small, could have 
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an influence well beyond its ranks in 
reviving those tasks of the workers’ 
movement which even Labourites 
at the base could support (unions, 
cooperatives, workers’ education 
and so on), as well as performing the 
independent task of promoting the 
idea of working class solidarity and 
working class mle. 

Failure 

To do so, however, would require 
the left to unite its forces on the 
basis of its common ground as 
against Labourism. And this 
would require it to subordinate the 
material interests of the leaderships 
of the groups, both in their separate 
‘brands’ - Cliffism, Grant-Taaffeism, 
nostalgia for the lost USSR, and so 
on - and in their bureaucratic control 
of their own membership and local 
organisations. 

Instead, very much the larger 
part of the left has combined an 
unwillingness to change with the 
illusory belief that Labour has 
ceased to be a mass party of political 
representation of the working class. 
We have therefore seen a series of 
bureaucratically controlled ‘unity 
projects’ which aim to recreate old 
Labour; the Socialist Labour Party, 
the Scottish Socialist Party, the 
Socialist Alliance, Respect and - 
almost farcically - No2EU and Tusc. 
None - with the partial exceptions of 
the SA and SSP at their height - has 
offered the sort of unity which could 
really be built on the ground. Each 
in turn has failed (Respect in the 
form of being reduced in substance 
to local groups, with a real base only 
in east London and Birmingham). 

The splintered and bureaucratic- 
centralist organised left produces as 
its necessary negation the localist 
projects which were predominantly 
represented in the July 24 meeting. 
But the localist projects are generally 
- the Tyne and Wear group was 
perhaps an exception at the July 
24 meeting - as committed as the 
national groups to the delusion 
that Labour has lost its connection 
with the working class. This was 
politically reflected in the July 24 
discussion by the desire to use the 
words ‘community’ or ‘progressive’ 
or to avoid ‘socialist’; the object is 
to create a ‘broad movement’ which 
should not be narrowed by its name. 

Under the New Labour government 
such local projects could have real 
purchase. The reason is that Labour 
was not attempting to build on 
the ground, but - on the contrary - 
maintaining an organisational regime 
which necessarily tended to hollow out 
all sorts of organisation at the base, so 
that opposition to government policy 
could not find more than marginal 
expression within Labour. 

It is illusory to imagine that this will 
continue. Labour Party activists and 
Labourite trade unionists will become 
prominent anti-cuts campaigners. The 
Labour Party will revive at the base. 
The rightwing leaders will begin to 
talk left; the leadership contenders 
have already done so. Even if David 
Miliband wins the leadership, he will 
be forced gradually to shed his Blairite 
skin - or be replaced. 

Under these conditions, local 
left anti-Labour electoral projects 
on a low political base will be as 
sharply squeezed at the polls, just as 
the national ‘unity projects’ were in 
the general election. And low-level 
local campaigning activity of the 
sort the groups represented on July 
24 are doing will either have to join 
with Labourites in the locality or be 
marginalised as sectarian. 

Unity on the basis of localism - or 
of nothing more than an enmity to 
New Labour - is an illusion. That, at 
the end of the day, is why the July 24 
meeting was unproductive • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Rehabilitation 
failure shows 
failure of whole 
prison system 


Jon Venables has been sent baek inside for two years. He was never given a 
serious ehanee of a normal life on the outside, reports Eddie Ford 


T he rather wretehed and depress¬ 
ing case of Jon Venables gives us 
an insight into the failures of the 
British justice system. He and Robert 
Thompson, both aged 10 at the time, 
were the “evil” killers of two-year- 
old James Bulger in 1993 - becoming 
the youngest people ever to be con¬ 


victed of murder in English criminal 
history. Released in 2001 and given 
a new identity, Venables had been 
living and working in Cheshire until 
March, when the ministry of justice 
- much to the frenzied delight of the 
tabloid press - revealed that he had 
been returned to prison for a then un¬ 


specified violation of the terms of his 
release licence: Jack Straw, the La¬ 
bour justice secretary, stated that this 
had resulted from “extremely serious 
allegations”. 

We now know, of course, that Jon 
Venables pleaded guilty to charges 
pertaining to the downloading and 


distribution of child pornography and 
has been imprisoned for two years, 
has also been banned from using a 
computer or the internet for five years 
and will be placed on the sex offenders 
register for 10 years upon his eventual 
release. Afterwards, Venables read a 
statement to the court saying he was 


“genuinely ashamed” of the offences 
he had committed. 

At the trial the details emerged 
that Venables had downloaded 57 
“indecent” images - with 44 of them 
coming under ‘category one’ offences 
(nudity or erotic posing), three under 
category two, two under category 
three and eight under category four 
(penetrative sexual activity between 
children and adults): category five 
being the most serious level of 
child sex abuse, relating to extreme 
sadomasochism and bestiality. The 
category four images - newspaper 
reports leave unclear as to whether 
they were photographs or digitally 
created - included a two-year- 
old holding a man’s erect penis, a 
12-minute video of an eight-year-old 
girl being anally raped and images of 
children as young as two being raped. 
In a police statement taken in March, 
Venables oddly declared that with 
these pornographic images he was 
“breaking the last taboo”, but insisted 
he had “no intention” of ever actually 
having sex with a very young girl. 
Additionally, Venables had pretended 
in various online chat rooms to be a 
3 5-year-old woman offering to sell her 
eight-year-old daughter for sex, which 
in turn persuaded other men to send 
him child pornography. 

Furthermore, the court also heard 
that Venables had been arrested on 
suspicion of an “affray” in September 
2008 following a drunken street fight 
with another man, but the police 
concluded that he had being acting in 
legitimate self-defence and therefore 
ought not to be recalled to prison. 
Later in the same year, he was caught 
in possession of cocaine - however, 
given the extremely small quantity, 
the authorities deemed it to be for 
“personal use” only and he was 
cautioned rather than imprisoned. 

Jon Venables’ unsavoury online 
activities were uncovered after he 
had contacted his probation officer in 
February, scared that his new ‘official’ 
identity had been compromised. The 
officer arrived at his home only to 
find Venables desperately, and quite 
pathetically, trying to remove his 
computer’s hard drive with a knife 
and a tin opener - being a rather 
unorthodox way to detach a hard disk 
from the motherboard. Unsurprisingly, 
the probation officer’s suspicions were 
aroused and the computer was taken 
away for examination - leading to 
the eventual discovery of the child 
pornography. Forensics on the hard 
drive also revealed that it contained 
numerous deleted files, the titles of 
which strongly indicated that they 
involved child pornography. 

Once the trial was over, James 
Bulger’s mother, Denise Fergus, 
angrily commented that “justice 
had not been done” - believing 
that that the two-year sentence was 
“simply not enough” and that the 
judge should have taken into account 
Venables’ previous crime of murder 
when passing sentence - ie, that he 
should have been locked up forever, 
with the key well and truly thrown 
away. As for Ralph Bulger, the father 
of James, he claimed that giving a 
convicted criminal a new identity 

- as in the case of Venables - was a 
“liberal experiment” that was never 
going to work: instead, we presume, 
Venables should have been thrown to 
the wolves. 

Such vengeful sentiments - though 
understandable for unfortunate people 
like Denise Fergus and Ralph Bulger, 
driven half-mad by grief and bitterness 

- have, of course, been cynically 
echoed and amplified by the tabloid 
media, seeing it as golden opportunity 
to bash the ‘do-gooders’ who believe 
in the principles of rehabilitative 
justice and to generally peddle their 
vile and almost medieval concept 
of irredeemable ‘evil’. Therefore 
in the world according to the Sun, 
Venables is “depraved”, a “monster” 
and a “beast” - who “could have been 
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Why don’t you 
call yourselves 
something 
different? 

Maciej Zurowski reports on some 
interesting exehanges at the 1234 musie 
festival 


caged for a maximum of 10 years” and 
thoroughly deserved to be if it was 
not for the ‘liberals’ within the justice 
system.' Here we have the tabloids 
determining Venables’ life sentence. 

Clearly, Jon Venables is a screwed- 
up individual - his fixation with child 
pornography amply confirms that. 
But, of course, he has long been 
screwed-up, hence his involvement 
in the hideous killing of James Bulger. 
Yet we should never forget that 
Venables himself is a victim of child 
abuse - first in the form of his violently 
dysfunctional family and then from the 
state itself, which treated this boy as a 
permanent threat rather than someone 
who desperately needed help, before 
effectively abandoning him to his own 
devices upon his release from prison 
(whatever the lurid and paranoid 
fantasies served up by the Daily Mail 
about how “the British state has gone 
out of its way to support Venables”).^ 
Communists, however, argue that 
society has a obligation to help and 
rehabilitate someone like Venables, 
both a victimiser and a victim - like 
so many people, to one degree or 
another. After all, this is the person 
who when visited in his secure unit 
by a psychologist before the Bulger 
trial, found a boy lining up his bed 
with furry animals in order to “keep 
the bad things away”.^ Yet, tragically, 
Venables was never given a serious 
chance at rehabilitation. 

So, with almost dreadful 
inevitability, he was pulled into a cycle 
of decline upon his release. He became 
addicted to cocaine and Mephedrone, 
the so-called ‘party’ drug recently 
banned by the government (a stupid 
and irrational decision), and started 
to drink too much: far too much. 
The Observer learnt from probation 
sources that in the months before he 
was arrested Venables had been on a 
drinking binge - and that when drunk 
he had a tendency, extremely unwisely, 
to reveal his true identity to strangers. 
Thus a possible explanation for the 
“affray” and other minor skirmishes 
he had got into. 

There is plenty of evidence to 
suggest that in the months before he 
was arrested for accessing obscene 
images Venables’ mental health had 
undergone a serious deterioration. 
This should hardly come as a surprise. 
In the words of his QC, he had been 
living a “wholly abnormal” existence, 
punctuated by “vilification”, 
“demonisation” and “threats to his 
life” - always fearing media exposure 
or vigilante attacks (which effectively 
amount to the same thing). Police had 
even coached Venables in counter¬ 
surveillance techniques after he was 
told he would have to “live and hold 
a lie” for the rest of his life. No easy 
thing to do, even if you are a highly 
trained and motivated KGB or FSB 
operative. 

Though Venables had managed to 
hold down a full-time job ever since 
his release - albeit one “close” to the 
minimum wage involving anti-social 
hours - it was nigh on impossible for 
him to form normal relationships 
under such aberrant circumstances. 
For example, under the conditions of 
his licence he was obliged - at least in 
theory - to disclose his real identity to 
anyone with whom he was in a “close 
relationship” (ie, a girlfriend). As you 
can imagine, such a disclosure would 
almost certainly act to kill the romantic 
moment or any putative relationship. 

In that sense, Venables never had 
a chance - the system had stacked the 
odds hopelessly against him. So he 
cracked. Indeed, you could argue that 
it would have been a near miracle if 
he had not done so. His remark about 
“breaking the last taboo” - even if 
they are about digitally reproduced 
or fabricated images of child sex 
abuse, as opposed to real-life abuse - 
self-evidently demonstrate someone 
who is still deeply scarred. In this 
context, we should not forget that the 
murder of James Bulger did have a 


sexual component - something often 
overlooked in accounts of the murder 
trial. The toddler’s trousers had been 
removed and batteries were found 
beside the body, the police and others 
believing that James had been sexually 
abused/assaulted before being killed - 
with the batteries being inserted up his 
anus. The obvious implication being 
that James’s killers had themselves 
been sexually abused at some point 
and - in some shape or form - were 
doing to James what had been done to 
them; a study of Venables’ extremely 
troubled family background appears 
to substantiate this contention. 

According to Valerie Sinason, 
director of the Clinic for Dissociative 
Studies in London, some sort of past 
abuse is invariably the trigger for 
consumers of child pornography: 
“One of the reasons for using child 
pom is to connect with your childhood 
self If your sense of self has been 
fashioned through abuse, then you 
are orphaned without making that 
connection. In the image you might 
be identifying with the child or with 
the person who’s abusing the child. 
Either way, it’s a search for identity. 
And any excitement is a defence 
against terror”.'' In her opinion, it 
takes considerable time for therapy 
to be effective - as long as eight to 10 
years “to even get near the offence”, 
time that the disturbed and confused 
Jon Venables just did not get. And, of 
course, the dominant regime within 
the prison service, as Sinason reminds 
us, is for “confrontational forensic 
psychiatry” - a highly ineffective, 
if not positively damaging, form of 
therapeutic treatment. 

Perhaps the worst indictment of 
the UK justice system comes from 
Edward Fitzgerald, who admitted that 
Venables is “almost relieved” to be 
put back in prison - realising that he 
was spinning out of control and had 
no means to counteract his destructive 
urges. In other words, Venables - far 
from being rehabilitated to deal with 
the world outside the prison walls - had 
been institutionalised, left powerless. 
In that sense, despite all the highly 
unusual and distressing circumstance 
surrounding the Jon Venables story, 
he is a typical prisoner - a victim 
of capitalist society, no “evil” Mr 
Big or psychopath. A fiicked-up kid 
who became a fiicked-up adult. Like 
most people in most prisons in most 
countries of the world. 

Black lessons 

Support for this contention comes 
from an unexpected quarter - Conrad 
Black, the notoriously reactionary 
former Daily Telegraph owner who 
has recently being released from his 
Florida jail, after serving less than 
three years of a six-and-a-half year 
sentence for massive fraud (involv¬ 
ing millions) and the “obstruction 
of justice”. Famously described as 
a “millionaire living in a billionaire 
lifestyle”. Black is out on bail and is 
appealing against his conviction on 
an obscure constitutional technicality, 
thanks to his ability to hire the best 
lawyers money can buy - quite liter¬ 
ally. Even then, he needed his fellow 
reactionary and millionaire, Roger 
Hertog to bung him $2 million in an 
unsecured bond in order to secure his 
release. 

Whilst in prison. Black gave 
English lessons to some of his fellow 
inmates - and so talented a teacher 
was he, all 11 gained their high school 
diploma, despite five of them being 
totally illiterate at the start. Writing 
in the Canadian National Post, Black 
comments that Rousseau was correct 
that one-on-one teaching is the most 
effective and that he did the “obvious 
things” which are not at all “possible 
with a full class” - such as “adapting 
humorous examples from their own 
lives for sentence structure and the 
meaning of words”, and “assigning 
essay subjects tailored to their own 
interests”. Needless to say, his 


pupils - previously all but written 
off as hopeless, unreformable cases 
- responded enthusiastically to his 
pedagogical methods and became 
keen students, to the astonishment of 
the prison authorities. 

More to the point are Black’s 
observations on his fellow prisoners 
and the prison system as a whole. 
He started to develop a genuine 
affection for the inmates, describing 
them as a “rich and varied canvass 
of personalities and experiences”. 
In typical Blackian fashion, he 
categorises them as ranging from 
“misbegotten innocents, almost 
saintly in their naive and stoical 
endurance of injustice” to “egregious 
but usually engaging scoundrels” - 
right up to the “invariably courtly and 
wryly entertaining alleged pillars of 
organised crime”. He found himself 
becoming an “impassioned champion 
of the 32-year-old small-time drug 
dealer who had six children with five 
women, none of them attached by the 
bourgeois relic of matrimony” - not 
to mention the “world-weary Cuban 
ex-CIA operative” and the “Sopranos¬ 
like former bill-collector of one of the 
New York mafia families”.^ 

Which is to say - just like Jonathan 
Aitken and Jeffrey Archer before him, 
to name just two - his own personal 
experience has given him a humane 
and rational insight into the reality 
of prisons and prisoners far removed 
from the loathsome prejudices 
promulgated by the rightwing media: 
the sort of media, of course, that 
Black himself made so much money 
out of. Prisoners are not congenitally 
“evil” or “bad” and in fact prisons 
are used as an auxiliary arm of the 
social services: dumping grounds for 
‘superfluous’ people that the system 
has callously abandoned. As for the 
US penal system. Black could not be 
more condemnatory - viewing it as 
a “command economy based on the 
avarice of private prison companies”, 
a pernicious and self-perpetuating 
industry which is constantly 
“agitating for an unlimited increase 
in the number of prosecutions and the 
length of sentences”. 

Black confesses that he does 
not “meet the usual definition of a 
socialist”, but is now convinced that 
“many” prisoners are the “victims 
of legal and social injustice” - a set¬ 
up “inadequately provided for by 
the public assistance system” and 
“over-prosecuted and vengefully 
sentenced”, representing “tens of 
millions of undervalued human lives”. 
From all this. Black concludes - quite 
correctly - that prison represents an 
“antiquarian and absurd treatment 
of non-violent law-breakers” and 
that therefore the “whole concept of 
prison should be terminated except 
for violent criminals and chronic 
non-violent recidivists”. After all, he 
argues, “swindlers and embezzlers, 
hackers and sleazy telemarketers 
are capable people” - very energetic 
and enterprising - and thus it only 
makes sense that they should serve 
their sentences by “contributing 
honest work to government-insured 
employers”, not left to rot. 

As Conrad Black himself proves, 
even if communists suspect that he will 
not be donating his entire fortune to the 
workers’ movement quite yet, no-one 
is beyond redemption or rehabilitation. 
Not Jon Venables, not bank robbers, 
not reactionary millionaires. We call 
for the sweeping away of the inhuman 
and barbaric prison system, which 
leaves untapped so much raw human 
talent and potential • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Sun July 24. 

2. Daily Mail July 24. 

3. The Guardian July 27. 

4. Ibid. 

5. http://network.nationalpost.com/np/blogs/ 
fullcomment/archive/2009/11/14/conrad-black- 
the-transformative-effect-of-teaching-my-fellow- 
inmates.aspx. 


F rom Greenpeace to Amnesty 
International, from the Metro¬ 
politan Police to Lucky Strike 
and the Socialist Workers Party, 
everybody was testing their creden¬ 
tials with those trendy young things 
at the July 24 1234 music festival in 
Shoreditch Park. 

“You can take it or leave it as far 
as we’re concerned,” sang 1970s 
punk poet Vic Godard from the main 
stage, as the SWP comrades began 
chatting up festival-goers to sign a 
petition against cuts. 

Our CPGB stall was right 
opposite the SWP’s. What reactions 
would our openly communist 
imagery meet with, compared to 
the prudent and economistic ways 
in which the SWP presented itself? 
Reactions ranged from positive to 
hostile, but they were frequent and 
always curious - leaving aside the 
couple of hipsters determined to take 
the mickey, who hastily retreated 
once they realised that their political 
ignorance disarmed them somewhat. 
What’s worse, they weren’t funny 
- not even by Vice Magazine 
standards. 

A young guy from Poland proved 
to be one of our most open-minded 
visitors. Once we got past the stage 
of explaining that Polish-styled 
bureaucratic socialism was not 
what we had in mind (“that regime 
didn’t even like itself’, he ventured), 
he quickly picked up on our ideas 
of extreme democracy and full 
accountability of leadership. Well- 
versed in history, he took the words 
out of my mouth when he suggested 
that the Bolshevik Party had no 
right to cling on to power by force 
after losing the majority support 
of the proletariat following the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty. “I agree with 
so much of what you stand for,” he 
ultimately confessed, “but I don’t 
think you’ll get very far with the 
USSR hammer and sickle imagery. 
People don’t want to know about 
that. Why don’t you call yourselves 
something different?” 

He wasn’t the only one to 
comment on this. Throughout the 
day, this was the most common 
criticism addressed at us. And yet 
every single person who suggested 
that we change our name, banner 
or imagery had originally been 
attracted to our stall by those very 
things, and most took the time 
to hear what we had to say. In 
comparison - and I’m saying this 
without competitive gloating - the 
rather nondescript SWP stall didn’t 
create a lot of interest at all. 

We were equally happy to chat 
with two stray SWP members, one 
of whom had managed to stay in the 
party for 20 years without getting 
expelled. Off duty, here for the 
music and slightly tipsy, they freely 
expressed their sympathies with our 
ideas of non-sectarian Marxist unity: 
“I love the entire left,” the comrade 
enthused after learning somewhat 


belatedly that the CPGB was, in fact, 
not a Stalinist organisation. “There 
is no reason why we shouldn’t all 
get together. But for the moment 
you should all join the SWP because 
they’re the biggest and know how to 
get themselves out there.” 

We assured them that we would 
be the first to do just that if the SWP 
were transformed into a genuine 
Communist Party that guaranteed 
full, permanent factional rights. The 
SWP comrades couldn’t have agreed 
more and displayed awareness of 
certain ‘democracy problems’ within 
the organisation, expressing genuine 
regret when we informed them 
about the incident that occurred at 
Marxism 2010 (see ‘Thuggery at 
Marxism’ Weekly Worker July 8). 
Still, they argued that the best way 
to change a corrupted party was to 
do it from within. 

Having warily observed from 
a distance what had now evolved 
into good-humoured fraternisation, 
one SWP comrade from the 
Hackney branch left her stall and 
casually came over to ours like 
a North Korean police officer 
that has spotted a tourist talking 
to locals. She didn’t look too 
thrilled, avoiding eye contact with 
us when our new friends cheerily 
prompted her to say hello and 
shake hands with us. And perhaps 
because our conversation had by 
now degenerated into arranging to 
have drinks later on, the duteous 
comrade soon left, noting the lack 
of suspicious sound bites. 

Other festival-goers enquired into 
why our banner said ‘Provisional 
Central Committee’ and a couple 
purchased CPGB badges when we 
enlightened them about our work 
towards a united Marxist party. 

One of them asked specifically 
for a Hands Off the People of Iran 
badge, having read our slogans on 
the Hopi placard: “So much better 
than the usual Che Guevara shit, and 
something I wholeheartedly agree 
with: no war, no sanctions, no to 
the theocracy.” In our opinion, any 
sane person should see the issue 
from this angle. Two young Iranian 
women only partly agreed with 
our message; as ardent supporters 
of Mir-Hossein Moussavi, their 
illusions in the half-baked reforms 
promised by the erstwhile butcher 
of thousands of Iranian dissidents 
seemed unshakable for the best part 
of our conversation. 

Perhaps due to the lack of 
traffic, the SWP decided to call 
it a day quite early, which means 
they missed out on both Peter 
Hook’s astonishingly authentic live 
rendition of Joy Division’s debut 
album and Bobby Gillespie’s 60s 
garage rock project. The Silver 
Machine. We persevered until 
the end, proud to have generated 
so much interest under a banner 
that still has the power to attract 
comrades and sceptics alike • 
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BROKEBACK _ 

Coalition threatens Lib 
Dems with oblivion 

The ‘Brokeback’ speech by David Davis casts light on the possible demise of the Liberal Democrats in 
the 2015 general election, argues James Turley 


D avid Davis’s scathing ac¬ 
count of the internal dynam¬ 
ics and possible future of 
the Conservative-Liberal Democrat 
coalition are most revealing. He 
made the mistake (or otherwise) of 
loudly discussing, at the Boot and 
Flogger public house in Southwark, 
parliamentary business with various 
suits from Tate and Lyle, for whom 
he worked for 17 years - and doing 
so within earshot of no less than 
three journalists from the Financial 
Times. 

Davis, of course, is no mere Tory 
backbench MP. A former Europe 
minister and the man David Cameron 
unexpectedly beat for the Tory lead¬ 
ership in 2005, Davis comes from 
humble origins. He was brought up 
on a south London council estate and 
attended the local grammar school. 
Interestingly, his father, whom he 
met only once, was a member of the 
CPGB. Davis joined the Territorial 
Army’s 21 SAS regiment in order 
to get the extra money needed for 
him to retake his A levels and get 
into university. He was elected to 
parliament in the 1987 general elec¬ 
tion and was seen as a man to watch. 
Nowadays Davis is thought of as a 
Tory rightwing warhorse - but also 
something of a maverick. Famously 
he resigned his seat in protest at Tory 
support for the extension of deten¬ 
tion without trial to 42 days (for 
this supposed libertarian, 28 days is 


enough). In the high profile by-elec¬ 
tion he won with 72% of the vote. 

When it comes to the Boot and 
Flogger, the media has primarily 
focused on one, relatively 
uninteresting jibe, whereby Davis 
allegedly described the formation 
headed by David Cameron and Nick 
Clegg as a “Brokeback coalition”. 
The reference, obviously, is to 
Brokeback Mountain, a film (and 
short story) about the complicated 
love affair of two men in the 
American west, and a dispute 
rages as to whether Davis (and the 
ever-meddling Lord Ashcroft, who 
supposedly coined the phrase) stands 
thus revealed as a homophobe. Davis 
denies he said it at all, but such a 
description of those two public 
school PR niceniks does give us 
a snapshot of the bigotry that still 
stalks the Tory right. 

Yet the rest of Davis’s ramblings 
are a little more meaty in political 
terms. Davis scoffed at Cameron’s 
Big Society programme, calling it a 
bit of Blairite spin: “The corollary of 
the big society is the smaller state. 
If you talk about the small state, 
people think you’re Attila the Hun. 
If you talk about the Big Society, 
people think you’re Mother Teresa.” 
In this, of course, he is absolutely 
correct - provided you substitute 
‘brutal public service cuts’ for ‘the 
small state’, which is a bit of vapid 
spin in its own right. 


Davis complains more generally 
that the Lib Dems are getting an 
easier ride than the Tories, barring 
the Cameroon leadership faction. 
The government, he claimed rather 
cryptically, “has a mechanism for 
dealing with the Liberal Party, most 
of whom are inside the coalition. 
It does not have a mechanism for 
dealing with the Conservative 
Party, most of whom are outside the 
coalition.” 

This is a little more counter¬ 
intuitive - after all, the coalition 
is an austerity government on a 
truly unprecedented scale; far from 
resembling a political compromise 
between the Tories and the Lib Dems, 
its policies are more Thatcherite 
than Thatcher by some considerable 
distance. Yet it is no accident that 
Davis has been forced to retract (or 
rather deny) the ‘Brokeback’jibe. 
At a grassroots level the bulk of the 
Conservative Party is interested in 
far more than balancing the country’s 
books. After all, this party is an 
alliance of naked careerists. Church 
of England traditionalists, fawning 
monarchists, the mean-minded petty 
bourgeoisie, those nostalgic for 1950s 
deference and the full array of wing- 
nut reactionaries. 

When the Tory membership was 
first allowed to vote for its leader 
in 2001, it gave us Iain Duncan 
Smith, whose utter lack of public 
profile obscured his bilious politics. 


Michael Howard succeed Duncan 
Smith unopposed in 2003, and 
David Cameron - who got the nod 
from the members in a run-off against 
Davis in 2005, though Howard had 
wanted to deny the rank and file any 
say in the proceedings - has since 
behaved in impeccably Blairoid 
fashion, parachuting in candidates 
and cronies wherever he can. They 
are predominantly young (by Tory 
standards), and are kept rigorously 
on message. 

The Tory far right thus finds itself, 
like the Labour left in the New Labour 
era, out in the cold. However, in the 
Conservative Party there remains a 
substantial rump of far-right MPs, 
peddling very familiar xenophobic 
and patriarchal gibberish, which in 
turn represents a substantial portion 
of the grassroots support. 

In conditions of coalition 
government, Cameron’s hand in all 
this is considerably strengthened: 
Lib Dem participation gives him an 
all-purpose excuse for ‘capitulating’ 
on the Tory right’s hot-button issues 
- immigration, ‘law and order’ and 
above all Europe. Davis is wrong - 
Cameron has a perfect mechanism for 
dealing with dissident Tories, and it 
is called Nick Clegg. ‘We don’t have 
the votes for this,’ Cameron can tell 
his unruly MPs when they threaten 
to embarrass him atop their Little 
Englander hobby horses. ‘The Lib 
Dems will never buy it.’ 


As for Clegg and the Lib Dems 
themselves, speculations as to a 
split have been in motion since they 
entered into government in May. 
After years cultivating a public 
profile in many ways to the left of 
New Labour, Clegg’s decision to 
join the Tories in pursuing a very 
different programme has alienated 
large parts of the party’s support. 
Thousands of former Lib Dems have 
taken out Labour Party cards, as the 
‘moderating’ influence of the former 
party on the Tories looks increasingly 
hollow. For Cameron the coalition is 
clearly working and there is informed 
talk of running coalition candidates 
in the 2015 general election. 
Opinion polls show Tory support 
has risen since May; meanwhile Lib 
Demsratings have plummeted by as 
much as 10%. 

Good news for Cameron - now 
the Lib Dems have much more 
to lose than the Tories should the 
government fall. The more alienated 
Lib Dem voters become from Clegg, 
Cable and co, the more reliant they 
are on the coalition agreement. 

This is not a situation lost on 
Davis. A split in the Lib Dems, he 
speculated to his chums from Tate 
and Lyle, would be a boon. The Tories 
would be well advised to let the 20- 
25 rightmost Liberal Democrats in 
parliament stand unopposed in the 
next election - in return they would 
effectively become Tory MPs. Since 
their seats are in ‘natural’ Tory 
constituencies, this amounts to a job 
for life; Davis’s putative deal would 
be “an offer you can’t refuse”. 

If this is merely speculation, it is 
not the first time the idea has come 
up. In the run-up to the election. 
The Guardian commentator Simon 
Jenkins had some advice for Clegg: 
“His best bet is to grab a good job 
from whichever leader offers it, and 
wave a cheery goodbye to the party 
of lost cause that he now leads” 
(April 27). Sooner or later, there 
will be a general election, on the 
back of unprecedented cuts and very 
possibly a further economic slump. 
The Lib Dems will need a miracle 
to survive. 

There are fault lines in both parts 
of the coalition, then - but it should 
not be viewed as weak. Indeed, the 
Lib Dems can do little more than 
attempt to protect the coalition 
for as long as possible, since their 
junior role in a vicious government 
will spell doom come polling day 
if they stand independently of the 
coalition. Moreover, individuals 
like Clegg, Vince Cable and David 
Laws - the yellow ties in the cabinet 

- are decidedly from the neoliberal 
right wing of the Lib Dems, with 
every interest in continuing to be 
government ministers. 

This government is not only nasty 

- it is dangerous; and David Davis’s 
grumblings over a liquid lunch are 
ultimately a testament to its strength. 
It will not topple at the first trade 
union day of action - the working 
class has to plan strategically for a 
long and bitter struggle against Clegg 
and Cameron • 



james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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JUSTICE 


Ian Tomlinson’s death 
caused by police kettling 

Outrage over non-proseeution of PC Harwood puts establishment on the defensive, notes Jim Gilbert 



Protest outside New Scotland Yard 


L ast week’s deeision by the di¬ 
rector of public prosecutions 
not to charge police officer Si¬ 
mon Harwood with the death of Ian 
Tomlinson - caught up in the heav¬ 
ily-policed G20 Meltdown demon¬ 
stration in London on April 1 2009 
- came despite clear video evidence 
showing the uniformed thug wan¬ 
tonly knocking Mr Tomlinson to the 
ground. No-one in officialdom can 
feign ignorance, of course, as the 
images of the attack have been avail¬ 
able online for some time.* 

What may have been shocking to 
the general public was the fact that Ian 
Tomlinson, who was apolitical, was 
simply making his way home from 
work when he was fatally attacked 
near the Bank of England. His death 
from abdominal haemorrhage was a 
direct result of a political decision 
from on high to intimidate everyone 
demonstrating on that day. It is 
pretty obvious that the police were 
following the orders to ‘Clear the 
scum from City streets’. Out came the 
batons to kettle, contain, and repress 
demonstrators - and anyone else 
unfortunate enough to be in striking 
distance. 

When a vigil was held the day 
after Tomlinson’s death, the actions 
of sergeant Delroy Smellie in 
brutalising a woman protester were 
also caught on video, leading to his 
prosecution for common assault. He 
was unsurprisingly found not guilty at 
a magistrates court in March this year, 
reinforcing the message that illegal 
demonstrators and anyone in the 
vicinity of an illegal demonstration 
are fair game for the filth. 

A week after the Tomlinson 
killing, even The Daily Telegraph 
headlined an article ‘G20 death; we 
want a police force, not brute force’.^ 
Although claiming there was “a 
sizeable minority bent on violence” 
at a largely peaceful demonstration. 


its writer did state, “But even if 
Tomlinson had been carrying a 
placard, it cannot be justified that 
he was treated in this way when he 
had, so far as we know, done nothing 
wrong.” 

However, no manslaughter 
trial awaits Harwood because of 
conflicting evidence (an initial 
inquest claimed he had died of natural 
causes). Despite the announcement 
that the PC faces the sack from 
the police force, he will not face 
prosecution for assault due to a six 
months’ limit on prosecutions for 
‘minor’ offences. Clearly within the 
higher echelons of the police service 
and government the Tomlinson 
killing is deeply embarrassing and 
the failure to prosecute leaves a bad 
smell. 

Just as they have done frequently 
since the 1960s when on the rampage, 
some police officers at the G20 
demonstration in 2009 covered up 
their badge numbers. Under cover 
of anonymity, much is possible. 
Why would they do this unless they 
intended (even hoped) to commit acts 
for which they might otherwise be 
brought to account later? 


As anyone who has attended 
demonstrations over the last four 
decades can attest, police agents 
provocateurs are commonly deployed. 
From the anti-Vietnam war demos to 
the miners’ Great Strike of the 1980s, 
this ostensibly illegal method of 
policing was once again used at G20 
Meltdown in 2009 several times. 
Tom Brake, the Liberal Democrat 
MP for Carshalton and Wallington 
was there and witnessed clearly one 
such instance. The Observer reported 
Brake’s observations the following 
month; “‘When I was in the middle 
of the crowd, two people came over 
to me and said, ‘There are people over 
there who we believe are policemen 
and who have been encouraging 
the crowd to throw things at the 
police.’ But when the crowd became 
suspicious of the men and accused 
them of being police officers, the pair 
approached the police line and passed 
through after showing some form of 
identification.”^ In addition, the photo¬ 
op breaking of bank windows that day 
looked suspiciously as if it had been 
staged; whether it was contrived with 
Special Branch connivance we shall 
probably never know. 


In the past fortnight we have 
also seen another blow to the right 
to demonstrate; Democracy Village 
in Parliament Square, London was 
uprooted on July 20. While long¬ 
term protester Brian Haw, Maria 
Gallastegui and hunger-striker Len 
Miskulin have for the moment been 
left undisturbed on the pavement 
nearby, the whole grassed area of 
the square has now been fenced 
off, leaving serious questions about 
its future use by demonstrators. 
Undeterred, however, some of those 
who were evicted have set up tents 
on the adjacent pavements. There 
have been ill-advised suggestions 
that Tory mayor of London Boris 
Johnson might try to recoup from 
demonstrators the estimated cost of 
£300,000 for eviction legal fees and 
cleaning. 

No doubt politicians across the 
way in the Houses of Parliament 
found the Democracy Village too 
much to stomach, since one prominent 
theme espoused by its inhabitants 
has been opposition to the war on 
Afghanistan. They had intended to 
stay there until Britain got out. The 
fact that polling shows 77% of the 
UK’s population wants troops brought 
home at the most “within a year or 
so”'* seems continually to escape most 
parliamentarians as well as the mayor; 
their gung-ho opinions on Afghanistan 
are shared by less than a quarter of 
electors. According to film-maker 
Rikki Blue, “Protesting in Parliament 
Square is not a party, it’s not a joke - 
it’s a hard-won, heart-felt struggle in 
the face of draconian laws put in place 
by arrogant and so-far untouchable 
politicians (who) are seeking any 
excuse to clear the square of the 
protest that daily reminds them what 
war criminals most of them are.”^ 

From the Blair and Brown New 
Labour governments into the first 
months of the present Con-Lib 


Dem one we have witnessed these 
sporadic, but cumulative attempts to 
deny the people of Britain the right 
to freely demonstrate. At least the 
ruling class and its state is consistent 
on this question, regardless of which 
parties happen to be in office. Our 
class response needs to be not only 
consistent, too, but also united and 
vigorous. 

While we favour the prosecution 
of Simon Harwood, we oppose the 
scapegoating of individual police 
officers. The police force as a 
whole were responsible for brutally 
attacking the whole G20 protest which 
resulted in many injuries (if only 
one death). We do not support calls 
for the police to be ‘democratised’ 
or otherwise made accountable, 
however, since this merely provides 
a pseudo-democratic fig leaf for their 
continued class actions. No, we want 
the police disbanded, just as we call 
for the abolition of the armed forces. 
They all need to be gone and in their 
place must be established a militia 
in which all adults will participate. 
A disciplined, well-regulated and 
democratically controlled militia 
must become the goal of all extreme 
democrats • 

jim.gilbert@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. See video footage passed to The Guardian: 
www.guardian.co.uk/uk/video/2009/apr/07/ 
g20-police-assault-video ;and www.guardian. 
co.uk/uk/video/2009/apr/21/g20-ian-tomlinson- 
new-video. 

2. www.telegraph.co.uk/comment/columnists/ 
philipjohnston/5126464/G20-death-How-can-we- 
trust-the-poIice-now.html. 

3. The Observer Sunday May 10: www.guardian. 
co.uk/politics/2009/may/10/g20-policing-agent- 
provacateurs. 

4. The Independent on Sunday April 18: www. 
independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/afghanistan- 
a-conspiracy-of-silence-1947857.html. 

5. Quoted on the New Statesman blog: www. 
newstatesman.com/blogs/the-staggers/2010/06/ 
democracy-protest-freedom. 


Liquid research 


Mike Pentelow, Peter Arkell A pub crawl through history: the ultimate boozers’ Who’s who Janus, 
2010, pp368, £16.99 


T his is the most amusing, 

interesting and informative 
view of history I have come 
across. Told through the pub signs 
of Britain, it is recalled through 
their characters and names. Trivia 
has never been so fascinating! 

As the title suggests, this is a pub 
crawl with a mission; it is boozing 
after knowledge and the authors 
have embarked upon their quest 
with dedication. 

Two hundred pubs are selected, 
each one visited and its wares 
sampled, as Pentelow and Arkell 
discover the history that lies 
behind those signs and names. 
Customers and bar folk, landlords 
and landladies are in a number of 
cases engaged in the discourse of 
research. Many a local knows the 
story of the pub, knows the history 
of the sign and the character it 
depicts; still others hold surprising 
ongoing connections to the figure 
on the swinging board outside. 



and demonstrate deep local 
connections between 
past and present - myth, 
legend and fact. 

Here we have 
heroes and heroines, 
the great and good, 
the poor and the 
lowly, engineers, 
highwaymen, 
pirates, wise 
women, kings 
and pretender 
kings, 
politicians. 


prostitutes, 
courtesans, 
revolutionaries, wartime 
heroes, sportsmen, poets, 
artists, authors, diarists and 


musicians. There are performers 
of all sorts, from all 

manner of platforms; 
from stage to 

from 
shipyard 
slip to 
flickering 
movie 
creen. 

Figures from 
the sea and 
maritime legend, 
the authors and 
preachers of 
tracts, religions 
and philosophies. 
Leaders of revolts and 
resistance from near and 
far. 

The authors have 
trekked across these islands 
from north to south, from 
Ireland to the Channel Isles, 
from Scotland to the industrial 


Midlands. They even go as far as 
Germany and the USA, in search 
of locally based heroes who staked 
their claim to fame in distant 
lands. 

This book is not for the coffee 
table. No, it is for the car glove 
compartment, for the ‘What to 
do and where to go’ information 
stack. It is a drinking historian’s 
map and compass, guaranteed to 
keep you chuntering over your 
beer and happily engaged for 
many a year. It might also end 
up as an untimely tribute to the 
fast-vanishing local - the country 
pub, the street corner pub, 
hubs of countless communities 
through decades and centuries. 
They are now falling faster than 
the trees of the Amazon, and if 
the recession deepens, and the 
war on drink and weekend binges 
begun by New Labour continues, 
many others are destined to 
follow them. 


This book, an essential 
publication for social historians, 
is, perhaps not surprisingly, 
written by two revolutionary 
socialists. Mike Pentelow is a 
long-time progressive journalist 
and member of the NUJ for 40- 
plus years. He recently authored 
Norfolk red: the life ofWilf 
Page, countryside communist 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 2009). 

As for Peter Arkell, he has been a 
radical photographer since 1970 
and was well known during the 
miners’ 1984-85 Great Strike for 
his fearless journalism alongside 
Ray Rising at the hot spots of 
our picketing operations. They 
produced the dynamic photo 
history Unfinished business. 

The authors are to be 
congratulated for this unique 
take on history and for telling 
their stories in such a novel and 
thought-provoking fashion • 

David Douglass 
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Learning Russian 

Continuing our series marking the 90th anniversary of the founding of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, Mark Fischer looks at how the seeond Russian Revolution was assessed by The Call 


C ynics in today’s movement 
will sometimes lecture us on 
the futile nature of CPGB’s 
campaign to unite the existing left 
into a single, democratic Marxist 
party. ‘Even if it were possible,’ they 
say, ‘so what?’ Taken together, the 
various revolutionary sects are so 
small, it is argued, that their unity 
- even on the basis of principled poli¬ 
tics - would be practically irrelevant 
to the workers’ movement, let alone 
wider society. The lessons of the 
formation of the CPGB in 1920 belie 
that sterile, lifeless view of politics. 

The founding of our party 
was an historic event with 
particular significance for the dire 
circumstances the ostensibly Marxist 
organisations find themselves in 
today. Prior to the party’s founding 
congress, the left in Britain was 
fragmented in mutually hostile 
groups. These groups were small, 
sectarian and amateurish - any 
notion that one or another of them 
could have led the working class to 
state power simply was not serious 
politics. Sound familiar ...? 

The key to breaking this 
impasse was, of course, the 
October Revolution of 1917. As 
Albert Inkpin, general secretary 
of the British Socialist Party (the 
organisation that was to provide 

The second 

Russian 

Revolution 

The Can No84, November 15 
1917 

The expected has happened: Kerensky 
and the provisional counciP have been 
overthrown, and the soviet has taken 
control in Petrograd. Would that the 
soviet had never surrendered its power 
at the beginning of the revolution, 
Russia would have been in a far 
stronger position than she is now. As 
it is, this second revolution may still 
have been brought about in time. 

The reactionaries are hoping for 
civil war. How affairs will shape in 
the event of an armed conflict, we 
cannot at the time of writing predict. 
We know that Maximalist opinion has 
rapidly spread throughout Russia.^ The 
workmen, peasants and soldiers have 
remained faithful to the revolution. 
Even if the reactionaries are able to 
muster a force to oppose the new 
government, there are, nevertheless, 
strong hopes that the revolution will 
be saved. 

It is not difficult to trace the events 
that led up to, and made necessary, 
the deposing of Kerensky and the 
provisional government. From the first 
moment that he began to compromise 
with the middle class parties he has 
steadily drifted towards the right. He 
became an easy tool in the hands of 
the reactionaries. He sanctioned a 
disastrous offensive. He sought the 
suppression of the army commit¬ 
tees that protected the army from its 
reactionary generals. 

It is established now that he was 
closely implicated in the Kornilov 
rising.'* Its object at first was to 
suppress the soviet and establish a 
triple dictatorship, including himself. 
That he was not the leader of the 
Kornilov rising instead of its apparent 
suppressor was simply the result of a 
misunderstanding. 

Since then his opposition to the 


the bulk of the membership of the 
new CPGB) wrote early in 1920, 
“Socialists in this country watching 
Russia’s triumphant struggle against 
world capitalism have an idea which 
is ever uppermost in their minds. 
That idea is the desire for a strong, 
united Communist Party” {The Call 
February 12 1920). 

All the main left groups - not 
only the BSP, publishers of The 
Call from which we extract below, 
but the Socialist Labour Party, the 
Workers’ Socialist Federation and 
the South Wales Socialist Society - 
came together in unity discussions. 
The process was keenly observed 
by Lenin himself, who actually 
intervened to facilitate the process 
and to give his opinions on issues of 
controversy that still separated the 
different trends. 

Comrade Inkpin identified those 
ongoing political differences: 

“So far as fundamentals and 
the general basis of unity - 
revolutionary mass action, soviets 
or similar organisations, working 
class dictatorship as the weapon 
for expropriating capital - are 
concerned, there was complete 
unanimity. The differences were on 
the relations of the Communist Party 
to the trade unions and the Labour 
Party” {ibid). 


soviet took another form. The recent 
coalition government and provisional 
council was designed to remove all 
powers from the soviet. This it would 
have done but for the action of the 
Maximalists. 

It was becoming noticeable, too, 
that the government was reverting 
to the imperialist policy of tsar- 
dom. Kerensky, from leader of the 
revolution, became leader of the 
counterrevolution. 

Russia in travail 

The Call No85, November 22 
1917 

The conflicting reports and rumours 
that emanated from Russia during 
the last week made it impossible to 
arrive at any conclusion as to what 
is happening there. No doubt the 
character of the news reflected the 
turmoil and distractions that existed 
as a result of the clash of rival forces. 

A clearer view of what transpired 
could be obtained towards the end of 
the week, and the dispatch of the Daily 
News correspondent in Petrograd 
gives rise to the hope that a satis¬ 
factory solution will be arrived at. It 
is clear, at any rate, that the forces of 
Kerensky, after a temporary success, 
have been defeated. This in itself 
does not ensure an immediate return 
to tranquillity. 

The more hopeful news is the ac¬ 
tion of the Railway Workers’ Union. It 
has issued a circular-telegram stating 
that civil war was imposed by a body 
of men who were unable to maintain 
authority; hence the union decided 
only to support a socialist government 
of all shades, including the Bolshe¬ 
viks. The railway union has, of course, 
the power to command respect for its 
wishes, and if it so desired it could 
paralyse the movements of both 
sides. It did, in fact, declare a strike 
for Sunday last. 

On the same evening a conference 
took place between the union and the 
socialist parties. A programme was 
drawn up, including the formation 


The trade unions and the 
Labour Party - hardly trivial 
issues in a country like Britain. 
Indeed, the founding conference 
was split almost 50-50 on the 
question of Labour, with the 
vote for the new party to seek 
affiliation only being won by 100 
to 85 of the delegates present. Yet 
unity was won and maintained. As 
the ‘official communist’ history 
of the CPGB notes, “the Marxist 
groups, for nearly 70 years 
divided, turned in on themselves, 
each with its own personal and 
group loyalties, were now united 
in a single party ...”* 

So this was an event of huge 
significance in the history of the 
workers’ movement in Britain. 

Yet, when the dust had settled after 
the founding conference, we see 
an organisation no bigger than 
the active members of today s left 
groups put together - some 2,000 
comrades or so. 

The importance of the new 
organisation, then, was not so much 
the numerical weight of the forces 
that it initially brought together - 
this was tiny. It mattered because it 
produced a whole which was much 
more than the sum of its parts. The 
CPGB was not formed on the basis 
of some diplomatic compromise. 


of a socialist government, an early 
peace and the transfer of land to 
agrarian communities. No agreement 
could be reached on the inclusion 
of the Bolsheviks in the proposed 
government. The defeat of Kerensky 
has strengthened the position of 
the Bolsheviks, who insisted on 
participation in the government. It was 
proposed to organise a council of the 
people, consisting of representatives 
of the soviets, the peasants, all the 
socialist parties, the Petrograd and 
Moscow city councils, and railway 
and postal trade unions, for purposes 
of forming the new government... 

The proposals of the railway union 
provide the most hopeful means of 
dealing with the situation. Control in 
the hands of a socialist government 
would serve the best interests of 
Russia and the Russian people. If 
this be accomplished, the Bolshevik 
revolution will have been justified. 

Russia’s second 
revolution 

The Call No86, editorial, 
November 29 1917 

In the midst of a war which represents 
the highest triumph of international 
capitalist imperialism, and in a 
country which, to all appearances, is 
further from socialism than any other 
in the world, socialists - genuine, and 
not make-believe socialists - have 
seized the reins of power. 

That alone would have sufficed 
to strike dismay into the hearts of 
the ruling classes throughout the 
‘civilised’ world. But in the present 
circumstances their dismay is doubly 
profound, for the Leninist ‘usurpers’ 
have come to carry out the watch¬ 
word of the Russian Revolution 
in earnest. They have come to 
realise a peace without annexations 
and indemnities, with the right of 
nationalities to determine their own 
fate. To proclaim the land public 
property and to hand it over to the 
tillers without any compensation to 


but on the basis of accepting the 
lead and wanting to take on board 
the lessons of Russian communism 
- Bolshevism, as concretised by 
the Communist International. 
Communism in Britain thereby 
went from being essentially 
a backward, fragmentary and 
peripheral element of the Second 
International to a qualitatively 
higher plane. 

As illustrated by the comments 
of Albert Inkpin above and 
the passages from The Call 
below, there is no doubt that the 
momentous events of 1917 and 
the prestige of Soviet Russia’s 
leaders - Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev 
et al - were instrumental in that 
achievement of a single, united 
Communist Party. Today, there is 
no equivalent driving force. Yet the 
imperative of revolutionary unity 
remains and the example of the 
Bolsheviks and the formation of the 
CPGB in this country is part of the 
orthodoxy of all the left sects - in 
formal terms at least. 

Ninety years ago they proved it 
could be done. Groups with their 
own disparate traditions were pulled 
together on the basis of unity in 
action and the acceptance of majority 
decisions. To reiterate the essential 
point - the result was much, much 


its former owners, to seize the illicit 
‘earnings’ of the wage-profiteers. To 
establish an all-round eight-hours day, 
and to publish all the secret diplomatic 
correspondence and treaties, which 
have hitherto been regarded by the 
capitalist world as sacrosanct and 
inviolable - and all that immediately, 
without further delay, reservation or 
compromise. What wonder that the 
Allies refuse to recognise the authority 
of the ‘usurpers’ and that the enemy 
stands perplexed? 

The situation is unique - as is the war 
itself which has brought it about. For 
the first time we have the dictatorship 
of the proletariat established under 
our eyes, and that in a country whose 
immense extent and population, as 
well as potential strength, make it a 
factor in international life of first-class 
importance. 

How long will it last? What fruit 
will it bear? It is early to tell as yet. 
What we know is that the Bolshevik 
success has been carried out with the 
sympathy and support of the town 
workers and the common soldiers in 
the army. It was an act of despair on 
the part of these masses at seeing the 
piecemeal surrender of the revolution 
and its behests to the imperialist 
bourgeoisie by the opportunist leaders. 
On the Bolsheviks’ own part it was 
prompted by a courageous loyalty 
to the principles of international 
socialism, as laid down, for the time 
of war, by the Stuttgart and Basel 
congresses. And the success of their 
actions was and is due to the support 
and sympathy of the masses. 

On the one hand, the utter 
exhaustion of the nation at large 
deprives the bourgeoisie of the 
strength and courage to translate its 
hatred of the Bolsheviks and their fear 
of their rule into action. This latter 
circumstance is a factor which may 
prove lasting and may help to make 
the Bolshevik rule more permanent 
than seems at present reasonable. If 
they find the means and the energy 
to put through the main items of their 


greater than the sum of the parts. 
Certainly the reality of the CPGB 
transcended all the weaknesses, all 
the failings, all the eccentricities of 
its individual leaders. 

Lenin consistently emphasised 
that the first duty of Marxists, as the 
leading political section of the class 
itself, was to organise themselves. 
Any other approach is frivolous, 
produces rank amateurism and is 
thus deeply irresponsible for those 
that call themselves communists. 
The enthusiasm and excitement 
that shines through the reports 
of The Call as the revolution in 
Russia advanced - despite the 
understandable confusions and 
fuzziness about details - is all 
the more inspiring because of 
the practical conclusions that the 
comrades were to go on to draw. 
That is, unity in a principled 
Marxist party that looked to 
emulate the best of the Bolsheviks 
on home soil - in that sense, the 
advanced sections of the movement 
in this country ‘learned Russian’. 

If the contemporary left’s 
affiliation to the heritage of 1917 is 
anything more than purely formal 
and hypocritical, it should draw 
exactly the same lesson • 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.org.uk 


programme, they will have achieved 
a tremendous revolution. 

Their position is difficult beyond 
words. Morally isolated in the world 
and silently boycotted at home, their 
only support is, or ought to be, the 
international working class. Will it 
support them? Will it realise that it 
is their own cause which is being 
fought out over there by men who 
have staked their lives on it? Peace 
and bread, the suppression of the war- 
profiteer and the greedy landlord: 
this is what Lenin and his friends 
are trying to obtain for their own 
countrymen and for the distressed 
world at large. 

Are we going to help them? • 

Notes 

1 ..J Klugmann History of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain Vol 1, London 1968, p69. 

2. The provisional government was the short¬ 
lived administrative body which sought to 
govern Russia immediately following the 
abdication of tsar Nicholas 11 in March 1917. 

It lasted approximately eight months and was 
overthrown by the Bolshevik-led October 
revolution. It is sometimes styled the ‘Kerensky 
government’ after its leading figure, the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party leader Alexander Kerensky. 
This provisional government - under pressure 
from the allies - continued Russia’s involvement 
in World War 1, thus alienating the war-weary 
people and building support for the Bolsheviks. In 
his history of the revolution, Trotsky commented 
of the high-handed and semi-hysterical Kerensky 
that “the dialectic of the compromise regime and 
its malicious irony lie in the fact that the masses 
had to lift Kerensky to the very highest height 
before they could topple him over”. 

3. Maximalist = Bolshevik. 

4. After the failure of the July offensive on the 
eastern front, Kerensky had appointed Kornilov 
as the supreme commander of the Russian army. 
Tensions soon grew between the two men and 
on September 7 1917, Kornilov demanded the 
resignation of the cabinet and the surrender of 
all military and civil authority to the commander 
in chief Kerensky instantly dismissed Kornilov 
and ordered him back to Petrograd. Kornilov 
responded by sending troops under the leadership 
of general Krymov to seize Petrograd. In 
desperation, Kerensky turned to the Bolshevik- 
controlled soviets and the red guards. The 
Bolsheviks responded, but emphasised that they 
fought for red Petrograd against Kornilov, not for 
Kerensky. There was no bloc, in other words - 
military or otherwise. Kornilov later commanded 
the counterrevolutionary white armies in the 
civil war. 
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A tireless 

internationalist 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working ciass is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘iine’ are 
expected to gag themseives in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 


Chris Strafford looks at the role of Albert Inkpin in the formation of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain 



Aibert Inkpin: stood four-square with the Russian Revoiution 


A lbert Inkpin was bom in London 
on June 16 1884. As a young man 
he worked as a clerk and came 
into contact with the Social Democratic 
Federation through his membership of 
the National Union of Clerks, which he 
joined in 1907. In the SDF Inkpin rose 
through the ranks quickly and at the age 
of 27 became the assistant secretary of 
what was the traditional organisation of 
Marxists in Britain, despite its small size 
and recent history of splits and internal 
disarray. 

Inkpin took on the old man of British 
social democracy, Henry Hyndman, in 
the struggle to unite Marxist forces into a 
single body on the basis of a commitment 
to proletarian internationalism. Hyndman 
was a notorious social chauvinist and 
autocrat. Inkpin and his comrades took 
a partial step in that direction with the 
formation of the British Socialist Party in 
1911 and two years later he was elected 
BSP general secretary. 

Unity was essential to give Marxists 
extra organisational weight within the 
working class and this was desperately 
needed as the pre-war strike wave shook 
the foundations of the British state. 
Unfortunately the narrow electoralism 
of the Hyndman-dominated executive 
committee left it incapable of gaining a 
mass following amongst the working class. 
Despite that many of the leaders of the 
strikes were BSP members. 

It was Hyndman’s conservatism 
and increasing nationalism that led the 
wider membership to take moves to 
sideline him in order to win the BSP 
to internationalist and anti-militarist 
positions. Hyndman was advocating 
increased military spending by the British 
state to hold back “German belligerency”. 
The struggle against him reached its final 
stage at the 1913 2nd Conference, held 
in Blackpool. A Russian revolutionary 
named VI Lenin remarked that Hyndman 
had been “acting for a number of years 
without any attention to the party, and 
even against the party, on the important 
question of armaments and war ... the 
British social democrats, be it said to their 
credit - would not tolerate this disgrace 
and shame and heatedly opposed it.”' 

Hyndman suffered a setback at 
Blackpool, but the social-chauvinist wing 
of the BSP had not yet been completely 


defeated. It was in this fight that Inkpin 
rose to help lead the internationalist wing 
of social democracy in Britain. 

As the war started in August 1914, 
social democratic deputies and luminaries 
across Europe rushed headlong to help 
the capitalists send millions to their 
deaths. Britain was no different and at the 
beginning of 1915 Hyndman, unable to 
win the majority, split to form the Socialist 
National Defence League and later the 
National Socialist Party. 

Inkpin, as the BSP new general 
secretary, supported the positions of the 
Zimmerwald conference, despite the fact 
that the revolutionary defeatist and centrist 
factions of international social democracy 
were unable to agree on a concrete line 
of march. Inkpin was also editor of The 
Call, a weekly paper set up in 1916 by the 
internationalist faction of the BSP, which 
became its official organ after the victory 
of the left. 

The BSP greeted the Russian Revolution 
and set about producing agitation amongst 
soldiers, demanding that they should not 
be sent to crush the young soviet republic. 
It was from these internationalist positions 
that the BSP became the driving force to 
unite the communist groups and sects in 
Britain into a single party affiliated to the 
new Communist International. 

Inkpin played a central role in all of 
this. He was secretary of the provisional 
committee which arranged the unity 
convention held in London over the 
weekend of July 31-August 1 1920. 
Inkpin delivered the keynote speech, 
urging comrades to unite as part of the 
revolutionary wave cascading out from the 
upheavals in Russia and central Europe. 

As the first national secretary of the 
CPGB, he commented in The Communist, 
the journal of the new party: “... the 
national convention amply justified those 
who, in the long and sometimes critical 
course of the unity discussions, held fast 
to negotiations in the belief that a way over 
the obstacles to unity would eventually 
present itself 

“Not the least striking feature of a 
remarkable gathering was the splendid 
manner in which the minority on the 
thorny subject of Labour Parity affiliation 
accepted the vote and showed their 
determination not to allow this minor 
question of tactics to be transformed into 


a fundamental question of principle. 

“The executive committee, in 
considering the decision of the convention, 
cannot fail to interpret the generous and 
tolerant spirit the majority undoubtedly 
feel towards the minority. The Communist 
Party is now a fact. Let us devote 
our energies and enthusiasm towards 
proving the party, in numbers, vigour and 
determination, worthy of the great and 
inspiring cause for which if stands. 

“All power to the Communist Party of 
Great Britain.”^ 

Inkpin was jailed later that year for the 
crime of circulating pro-Soviet propaganda 
and served six months, along with national 
organiser Bob Stewart. 

Inkpin attended the Third World 
Congress of the Comintern in Moscow 
1921, where he was elected to the honorary 
presidium along with Lenin and Trotsky. 
Such an accolade underlines the high 
esteem in which Inkpin was held by 
internationalist forces around the world. 

On his return he was again imprisoned 
by the frantic and scared authorities 
for printing and circulating communist 
material, and again he served six months 
from January to June 1922. During this 
period he stood as a candidate for the 
London County Council, where party 
members and supporters used the election 
to win support not only for the CPGB, but 
for the campaign to release Inkpin from 
prison and end the attacks on the basic 
democratic right of freedom of the press. 

Arthur MacManus wrote in The 
Communist on the arrests of leading 
communists: “We on our part are not 
to be deceived by platitudes. We know 
capitalism, and understanding it we know 
just what to expect from it. We know that 
when any body of workers dares to raise 
its voice in protest against the continued 
subjection of the working class by 
capitalism there is but one thing left to do, 
hush that voice. The method of dosing with 
political soothing syrup may be applied in 
the first place, a process which explains the 
spineless character of the Labour Party, 
but when that method fails, as with the 
Communist Party, then there is nothing 
left for it but the mailedfist.”^ 

Out of prison, Inkpin was part of 
the leadership that fought to translate 
the industrial unrest of the period into 
political organisation. However, it was 
not long before he was back inside. He 
was arrested on August 4 1925, along with 
Willie Gallacher, Harry Pollitt, Tom Bell, 
Wal Hannington and six others, charged 
with the crime of inciting mutiny under the 
1797 Mutiny Act. This action was widely 
regarded as an attempt to cut off the head 
of the CPGB before the expected General 
Strike that was drawing ever closer, 
whether the trade union leadership liked 
it or not. Inkpin was one of the five leaders 
sentenced to a year in prison, while others 
were jailed for six months. 

The degeneration of the Comintern 
infected the British party and in 1929 
Inkpin was replaced by a much younger 
Harry Pollitt, as Stalin was pushing 
through the disastrous ‘third period’ line. 
In failing health, Inkpin was reduced to 
heading Friends of the Soviet Union and 
later the Russia Today Society. 

He died in 1944 • 

Notes 

1. VI Lenin CfL Vol 19, Moscow 1963, pp93-94. 

2. The Communist August 5 1920. 

3. The Communist March 21 1921. 


■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of ali countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism, it 
is an internationalist duty to uphoid the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a globai Communist Party, a Communist interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantiy 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitaiism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitaiism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They wiil resist using every means at their 
disposai. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possibie working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in ail 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances aliow to achieve a federai republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and ciass compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggie for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality heaith, housing and education. 
■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Doubts still 
exist over Pan 
Am flight 103 


BP, Libya and the 
national interest 

Peter Manson looks at the furore over the release of the ‘Loekerbie bomber’ 


T he row over the release a year 
ago of ‘Lockerbie bomber’ Ab- 
delbaset al-Megrahi continues 
to pose more questions than it an¬ 
swers. 

Al-Megrahi - according to prime 
minister David Cameron the “biggest 
mass murderer in British history” - 
was freed on “compassionate grounds” 
by Scottish justice minister Kenny 
MacAskill, following medical advice 
that he was terminally ill with prostate 
cancer and had only around three 
months to live. Much of the fuss over 
the last week or so seemed to centre on 
the fact that al-Megrahi did not have 
the decency to die quickly enough 
and ought therefore to be returned to 
a Scottish prison as punishment. 

Cameron has not ruled out an 
enquiry into the circumstances leading 
to his release. As everyone knows, 
prior to that Jack Straw (then justice 
secretary) had been considering a 
prisoner transfer deal with Libya 
and had been in contact with Mark 
Allen, special advisor to oil giant 
BP, which has admitted lobbying for 
such an agreement. The reason why 
the British transnational was so keen 
for improved relations with Libya is 
that it hoped this would smooth the 
way to its own deal with Tripoli. It has 
since won prized oil contracts and is 
expected to begin drilling off the north 
African coast shortly. 

Now Cameron says he will publish 
previously secret documents revealing 
the exchanges between Straw and 
Allen, who just happens to be a 
former MI6 official (which says quite 
a lot about the relations between the 
UK state and the big transnationals, 
particularly those based in Britain). 

Last October Labour foreign 
secretary David Miliband 
retrospectively justified the decision 
- allegedly taken by the Scottish 
executive alone - to release al-Megrahi 
on the grounds that Britain’s national 
interests “would be damaged - perhaps 
badly - if Megrahi were to die in a 
Scottish prison rather than in Libya”. 

Commenting on this last week. 
The Daily Telegraph remarks in 
an editorial: “It was patently to the 
advantage of the Labour government 
to see Megrahi released. It not only 
set the seal on the return of Libya into 
the international community (a wholly 
desirable development), but also 
opened the way to potentially lucrative 
commercial deals, particularly in oil 
and gas” (editorial, July 22). 

Well, we know that the Telegraph 
likes to score points on behalf of the 
Tories, but it is in effect agreeing 
with Miliband that the release was in 
‘Britain’s national interests’, not just 
those of the “Labour government”, 
which would be able to claim 
the credit. Not only has a British 



transnational already benefited from 
some of those “potentially lucrative 
commercial deals”, but there are more 
in the offing. The state-owned Libyan 
Investment Authority set up an office 
in London once it knew al-Megrahi 
was about to be released. 

Tn fart tVip 


Conservative Party itself also has an 
interest in improved relations with 
Libya, it seems. Just before the general 
election it began to receive donations 
from CC Property Company, which 
now total more than £100,000. CC 
Property is a British company, which 
makes the donations legal, but 
it is controlled by Palestinian 
billionaires with substantial 
interests in Libya, including 
drilling in its offshore 
oilfields. 

Meanwhile ex-PM Tony 
Blair has apparently been 
spending a lot of time in 
Tripoli, acting on behalf 
of global investment 
bank JP Morgan, which 
now has a big presence in 
Libya and for whom he 
is an advisor. It has even 
been claimed that Blair 
also employed 
h e 
Libyan 


regime. Whatever the case, clearly the 
bourgeoisie as a whole has gained 
from bringing Libya in from the cold. 

However, the al-Megrahi-BP 
connection has certainly aroused 
passions across the Atlantic, where 
BP’s chief executive, Tony Hayward - 
due for a pay-off totalling £12 million 
when he steps down in October - 
has almost the same pariah status 
as Libya’s Muammar al-Gaddafi 
‘enjoyed’ at the time of the Lockerbie 
bombing. The reason for that, of 
course, is the catastrophic oil spill 
following the April 26 explosion on 
the Deepwater Horizon rig. Not only 
were 11 workers killed, but something 
approaching 200 million gallons of oil 
has poured into the Gulf of Mexico 
wreaking untold devastation. Hayward 
is to be replaced by American Bob 
Dudley, the first non-British CEO. 

Now a US senate committee 
has been set up to look into the 
circumstances surrounding al- 
Megrahi’s release and has invited all 
the key British and Scottish figures, 
including Straw, Scotland’s first 
minister Alex Salmond, MacAskill 
and Scottish medical experts, to give 
evidence. But for some mysterious 
reason the invitation intended to go 
to Blair has not been sent. 

Foreign secretary William Hague 
has given the UK position to the chair 
of the senate committee. While the 
release - taken exclusively in Scotland, 
of course - was “misguided”, he said, 
it was “legally and constitutionally 
proper”. What is more, BP had 
behaved in a “perfectly legitimate 
way” when it lobbied for a prisoner 
transfer agreement in 2007. There 
was no evidence that this had had any 


effect on the freeing of al-Megrahi. 

Despite the denials, though, 
it is a distinct possibility that he 
was released in Britain’s ‘national 
interests’. In other words, the decision 
was not made by MacAskill alone or 
even the Scottish executive and al- 
Megrahi’s terminal illness was not the 
determining factor (whether or not the 
diagnosis was accurate). After all, part 
of the deal was that al-Megrahi had 
to agree to drop his appeal against 
conviction for the murder of 270 
people (189 of them US citizens) after 
Pan Am flight 103 was blown up in 
December 1988. 

Why were the authorities so keen 
to avoid an appeal? There is much talk 
of fresh evidence that would allegedly 
prove that neither al-Megrahi nor the 
Gaddafi regime was responsible. It is 
certainly true that, just as it is now 
convenient for the bourgeoisie to see 
Libya rehabilitated, so in the 1980s 
it was useful for both the US and 
Britain to brand Gaddafi as the new 
Adolf Hitler. 

There have been all sorts of 
questions raised about the reliability of 
al-Megrahi’s conviction, but if indeed 
he was falsely accused (framed), then 
the last thing the UK-US would want 
is the emergence of the whole truth 
and why it has been covered up for 
so long. 

So Cameron may hold his narrowly 
defined enquiry into BP’s lobbying, 
al-Megrahi’s release and other events 
of the last couple of years. But he will 
not want the original conviction to be 
seriously re-examined. And neither, I 
suspect, will the US • 
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